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A MODERN gas range is near and dear to the heart of 
every housewife. In every woman’s mind it is the essen- 
tial part of the ideal kitchen. 

Pyrofax advertising, under the direction of the Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation—a unit of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, is telling women in the 
country and suburbs (millions of them every month!) 
that they can have a genuine gas range and real gas to 
cook with, no matter how far they live from city gas mains. 

The first extensive national advertising of Pyrofax was 
undertaken in 1927—and business doubled. In 1928 it 
doubled again. The 1929 campaign reaches out wider, 
penetrates yet deeper into territories dependent on coal or 
wood or oil. 

Pyrofax Gas Service—the delivery of refined natural 
gas to the home in steel cylinders —is fast becoming the 
rural public utility —a national service that has as much 
a place in modern suburban and country life as telephones, 
electric light and radio. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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How Far Can the Chain Store GoP 


The Signs All Seem to Point Toward More Severe Competition for 
Chain Stores. Wm. F. O’Neil, President of General Tire, 
Outlines Some of the Chains’ Limitations 


By Wm. A. 


UNTIL a short time ago much 
of the discussion among busi- 
ness men about the chain store had 
to do with the elimination of the 


McGarry 


than to laugh grimly when they 
were asked about it. Their attitude 
had been that it is impossible to 
corner anything in the United 
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for restrictive ragged Sage is explained 
State, Federal and as Oe artis. 
local legislation, 


and finally the United States De- 
partment of Commerce launched a 
study through its Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

When this bureau began to issue 
advice to merchants on how to 
meet chain-store competition a year 
or so ago, however, it was accused 
of favoritism, and vehement pro- 
tests were made by a number of 
chain-store executives. Up to that 
time these men had been so’ busy 
expanding their chains that most 
of them had paid no public atten- 
tion to the cry of monopoly, other 


one system or the 
number of systems in a specific 
market which may be operated 
profitably, but rather to the fact 
that there are quite a number of 
more or less standardized lines of 
merchandise in which the chain 
cannot compete with the inde- 
pendent. Moreover, the attitude of 
the chains today indicates that the 
more far sighted business men in 
the field foresee a growing volume 
and quality of competition even in 
lines where this method is now 
well intrenched. 

If this competition were confined 
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to the firing line of final distribu- 
tion it might be discounted, but the 
fact is that it is also revealing it- 
self in the sources of supply. 
Manufacturers who once inclined 
to the belief that eventually the 
bulk of all distribution would be 
handled by a relatively few great 
national organizations—the wish 
being father to the thought in 
some instances because it was ex- 
pected that this would have a 
stabilizing influence on production 
—have taken note of the stiffened 
resistance of the independent to 
chain expansion. A definite trend 
toward price equalization is start- 
ing, and in many products has al- 
ready been established. 

One of the discoveries made by 
various groups of independents 
and by a number of individual 
merchants about the reasons for 
chain-store success undoubtedly 
has had much to do with this 
change of front on the part of 
manufacturers. This is that the 
ability to buy at low unit prices is 
only one—and not by any means 
the most important one—of the 
chain store’s advantages. Many fac- 
tors having to do with sales and 
service, and generally described as 
good merchandising, are far more 
essential. When many indepen- 
dents find—and admit—that they 
can pay a little more for their 
goods than the chain store and still 
compete with it, the encouraging 
attitude of their suppliers is quite 
natural. 

The idea that chain-store de- 
velopment merely repeats in dis- 
tribution the history of what hap- 
pened in production a quarter of a 
century ago was first borne in on 
me as a result of a number of in- 
terviews during the last year with 
executives of various chain sys- 
tems. It has been strengthened 
since then by discussions with 
manufacturers selling to chains and 
independents alike, and by observa- 
tion of what is being done by co- 
operatives to make better mer- 
chants out of their members. 

Whether a chain system is sell- 
ing automobile accessories or to- 
bacco products, executives of the 
systems agree that the problem of 
expansion today has been reduced 
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to the finding or development of 
store managers. They are agreed 
also that even with elaborate train- 
ing systems this problem looms 
bigger year by year—even month 
by month. Some of the men with 
whom I have talked attribute this 
to the steadily rising standards of 
merchandising practice among in- 
dependent merchants. In _ other 
lines where the improvement of the 
independent, if any, is still invisible 
in the national statistics, chain- 
store executives have become con- 
scious of inherent limitations in 
their own systems. 


The Larger the Company the More 
Standardization 


The most obvious of these, of 
course, is the lack of elasticity, 
which increases in exactly the same 
progression—arithmetical or geo- 
metrical—as the growth of the 
chain. When this is analyzed it 
appears as a striking parallel to 
what has happened in production. 
The larger an organization be- 
comes, the more it is committed to 
standardization and simplification. 
Uniformity becomes an absolute 
essential—in product, price, service, 
methods of making sales, adminis- 
tration and all other functions or 
departments of the business. This 
closes the door to change and ex- 
periment—at least it makes these 
processes increasingly expensive. 
The large organization cannot fool 
with fads until they become na- 
tional needs. 

In many great basic industries— 
steel, motor cars, construction and 
a host of others—it has also been 
proved that the small organization 
cannot do more than a very limited 
business with highly standardized 
products. But it can afford to 
tinker with and improve the stand- 
ards. It can experiment by special- 
ization, and get paid well for its 
trouble. Buying in small quanti- 
ties, it may pay a higher unit price. 
But being closer to and in intimate 
daily touch with its markets it 
knows what is wanted before it 
buys and therefore makes up the 
difference in price by a more rapid 
turnover. 

The process is perfectly de- 
scribed in one of Henry Ford's pet 
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statements, that nothing is perma- 
nent except change. He might 
have added that nothing is immune 
to it—which he did in effect with 
the statement that in modern 
America there is a substitute for 
any single product or service. 
Trusts were established originally 
on the assumption that both prod- 
ucts and markets were constants, 
known or measurable. If this had 
been true it is conceivable that we 
should be getting all our steel to- 
day from the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

While the chain store was in the 
earlier and more rapid stages of its 
growth—due to the logical appli- 
cation of standardized distributing 
methods to standardized products 
—it had no effective competition. 
But calculations based on the pro- 
jection of this rate of growth into 
the future made the same error as 
that made by some of the founders 
of production trusts twenty-five to 
thirty-five years ago. They failed 
to 'take into account the long and 
rocky road that must be traveled 
to bring any product to national 
standardization and—in the light 
of, history—the relatively short 
reign it enjoys. A cigarette that 
led ‘its nearest competitor three to 
one a few years ago is now—ac- 
cording to the momentarily victori- 
ous competitor—10 to 15 per cent 
back of the leader. Another which 
was unknown has been coming for- 
ward by leaps and bounds. In 
steel or cigarettes the people do 
not always want the same brand. 

The conclusion drawn by certain 
able national merchandisers with 
whom I have discussed the phe- 
nomena of distribution is that the 
chains will get and hold the lion’s 
share, perhaps, of certain stand- 
ardized products—as a matter of 
fact they have it now in certain 
major markets. Before and after 
standardization, however, they can- 
not compete, and in these fields the 
independent will always be supreme 
in numbers and possibly in volume. 
What is meant by before standard- 
ization is self evident—the period 
during which producers are bring- 
ing their products to the national 
distribution which makes it pos- 
sible. After that has been 
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achieved, however, instead of caus- 
ing a general settling down and 
concentration, the success of the 
nationally distributed standardized 
product inspires a horde of imi- 
tators—and a host of improvers. 
Old Gold, for example, got hold 
of something new. Canada Dry is 
said to have 3,000 imitators, and, 
although its progress has been 
extraordinary, the growth of the 
industry has been even more rapid. 

Two invariable truths stand out 
in the history of production—that 
no industry can grow as rapidly as 
the national prosperity, and that no 
unit can go forward fast enough to 
hold its relative position in the 
whole market of any one industry. 
Natural monopolies in transporta- 
tion and communications may be 
exceptions; others that appear to 
be are found, when examined in 
the national perspective, to be 
highly localized. The Otis Ele- 
vator Company is said to control 
more than 80 per cent of the world 
business in lifts, for example. But 
if we count in the millions of acres 
in one story plants and the miles of 
horizontal elevators, so to speak, in 
the form of assembly lines, it has 
no such percentage. It dominates 
the business of making machinery 
to lift men and merchandise by 
certain prescribed methods, but 
these methods represent only a 
small part of the whole lifting 
process, 


How Markets Grow 


That this is an economic law in 
distribution as well as in produc- 
tion is instantly apparent on analy- 
sis of how a whole market grows. 
This growth invariably is by a 
widening of selection. More varie- 
ties of tobacco products make a 
bigger market for the raw mate- 
rial. Ford is convinced that he 
could not have sold as many cars if 
he had made a model for every 
price class and had come as near 
monopoly in each as he did with 
the Model T. More steel is sold 
because more varieties of steel and 
therefore more uses for it exist 
than ever before. It may be argued 
that there is only one use for a 
breakfast food, but the only limit 
to the business of facilitating its 
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purchase is in the imaginations of 
men. When a manufacturer or a 
distributor standardizes he stops 
competing in at least part of this 
field. 

One of the many manufacturers 
who has been making a continuous 
study of merchandising changes is 
Wm. F. O'Neil, president of the 
General Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. Primarily, he is a manufac- 
turer, but the steady growth of the 
enterprise which he heads is at- 
tributable in no small part to a 
background of merchandising 
knowledge obtained in the depart- 
ment store founded and operated 
in Akron for many years by his 
father. In that store and in his 
own tire business Mr. O’Neil has 
learned that any economic law 
operates without variation only 
when its foundation is constant 
and not subject to unexpected 
shifts., Even when that is borne in 
mind, however, what he has to say 
about chain invasion of new lines 
is interesting. 

“We found in thé department 
store,” Mr. O’Neil tells me, “that 
we could not compete with the in- 
dependent merchant in the sale of 
any product where the expense of 
distribution fell below the average 
for dry goods. Above that line, 
no matter how it may have varied, 
the capital requirements and such 
factors as store area and storage 
space contributing to it made it 
impossible for any but the excep- 
tionally good independent merchant 
to do business at a profit. Below 
it he could either cut our prices or 
offer more service and convenience 
to the customer, which amounts to 
the same thing. 

“If that is true of the depart- 
ment store it is true also of the 
mail-order house and the chain 
store. That is, an economic line 
exists below which either of these 
forms of merchandising cannot 
compete. I do not pretend to 
know what that line may be in 


percentage of expense, or on what . 


commodity, if any, it may be based. 
But I am convinced that experi- 
ence will reveal the existence of 
such a line, and that there is no 
reason to fear—or to hope for, de- 
pending on the point of view— 
complete absorption of distribution 
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by the application of any one prin- 
ciple to mass _ merchandising, 
whether that principle be the de- 
partment store, the chain store or 
the mail-order house.” 

Mr. O'Neil believes it has yet to 
be demonstrated that lines and 
policies which have proved suc- 
cessful in the mail-order business 
will work as well under the chain- 
store method. In his own field he 
has not been convinced that any 
one of the three principles involv- 
ing large capital outlay and na- 
tional or mass distribution can 
compete, in the long run, with the 
independent. “General” tires are dis- 
tributed now chiefly through indi- 
vidual dealers and the average 
investment of these dealers is rela- 
tively small. The average cost of 
distribution through this channel is 
14 per cent. 


Service Is Essential on Tires 


“In the sale of tires,” he says, 
“service is essential. That includes 
not only the original mounting, but 
removal for repair, inspection, 
proper inflation and other details 
for which some kind of service 
station is necessary. Mail-order 
houses and department stores obvi- 
ously are not equipped to furnish 
this service. Automobile accessory 
chains furnish it in many _in- 
stances, but only under difficulties. 
If the location is at a point suffi- 
ciently congested to furnish the re- 
quired volume for the whole line, 
the congestion offers a physical 
obstacle to the parking of cars and 
in most big cities there are also 
legal obstacles. 

“This limitation, inherent in the 
chain, is steadily increasing. An- 
other, which is attributable to buy- 
ing habits, is also on the increase. 
That is the tendency away from 
self-service. Generally speaking, a 
motorist mounts and cares for his 
own tires for one or both of two 
reasons, because he cannot afford 
to pay for the service, or because 
he cannot reach a service station. 
Unquestionably the gradual rise in 
buying power is bringing more 
people each year into the market 
for purchased service. Likewise, 
the development of good roads is 
cutting down the distance between 

(Continued om page 148) 
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New England’s Second Largest Market 


What Greater 
Proof ? 


In 1928, The Providence 
Journal-Bulletin carried 
488,114 individual classified 
advertisements, or more than 
95% of the total carried by 


all Providence newspapers. 


This almost unanimous 
preference by this class of 
shrewd buyers is proof posi- 
tive of the pulling power of 
the Journal-Bulletin. 
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A Slap at Slick and Slippery 
Advertising 


Copy Which Takes the Near-Imbecility of the Public for Granted Will 
Prove Its Own Undoing 


By Theodore F. 


Mac Manus 


President, MacManus Incorporated 


HERE is a disposition, among 

advertising men at least, to as- 
sume that because the age is vocal 
with vile and violent jazz, people 
have suddenly become enamored of 
slick and slippery practices. 

Poor old over-burdened human 
nature, sarcastically and scathingly 
stigmatized as “the fool public,” 
has been suspected and accused of 
many things, but that it has turned 
this particular somersault and de- 
veloped a delight in being “gypped” 
it is difficult for this particular 
cynic to believe. 

If there is any one thing on 
which men and women in the mass 
have stood fast through the Chris- 
tian ages it has been in a pathetic 
love of the hero and hatred of the 
villan—a love of virtue and a 
detestation of vice even when they 
indulged in the latter. 

This may seem a far cry from 
business advertising technique, but 
it is not. Business and human 
nature are partners, each essential 
to the other, and the primitive re- 
actions of the public are of the 
highest importance in determining 
what business should do and say 
and how it should do and say it. 

There is a school of business and 
especially of advertising which 
takes the near-imbecility of the 
public for granted and proceeds 
accordingly. 

This school is not as crass and 
crude as the old patent medicine 
advertiser. It is not as openly 
vicious as were the purveyors of 
various illicit “preventives” and 
cures for sexual disability. 

It looks and sounds much more 
plausible than did the gold and 
silver mine promotions of some 
years back. . 

But its advertising is, in many 
cases, just as intrinsically dishonest 
and takes the same cynical view 
that a sucker is born every minute. 


If it is true that a glutton digs 
his grave with his teeth, it is just 
as true that advertising will dig 
its own undoing if it commits busi- 
ness generally to any such destruc- 
tive outlook. 

Advertising in America, until 
most recent times, enjoyed a more 
widespread credence than any 
single form of printed propaganda. 

In their turn, the editor and the 
editorial passed out of the public 
picture insofar as the exercise of 
a truly great influence was con- 
cerned. 

The newspaper, the periodical, 
the farm journal, the business 
paper, the church paper, the pulpit, 
the platfiorm—each and every par- 
ticular organ of promulgation has 
lost something of its former high 
estate. 

The advertisement waxed while 
the others waned. 


People Do Believe Advertising 


People actually believe advertis- 
ing—which is about the greatest 
and the happiest thing that can 
happen either to a man or to an 
institution. 

They do not believe all of it be- 
cause all of it does not deserve to 
7 believed, but they believe most 
of it. 

And now silly advertising, en- 
dowed with this precious and enor- 
mously profitable prerogative, is 
doing its little level best to wreck 
public confidence. 

Publishers are aiding and abett- 
ing, of course, and excusing them- 
selves with the same old prattle to 
the effect that times have changed. 

Times have indeed changed, but 
the match and the burned child are 
still with us. 

Nor has it been recorded that 
grave scientists searching for the 
Primitive Man or the Connect- 
ing Link have yet found a single 
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An advertising campaign has a double duty. It must 
| not only sell the consumer but it must also create in 
cal, your dealer the confidence that will make him want 


pit, to sell your goods. 

Jar- 

has In Detroit by actual survey it has been found that The News 

igh reaches four out of every five Detroit homes taking any English 
newspaper. By actual survey also it is known that four out of 

hile every five retail grocers, druggists and meat dealers read The 
News. 

ng 

: Your advertisement in The News, therefore, performs the double 

tis- function of selling him who sells the goods while selling the home 

test purchasing agent at the same time. 

can 

an 


Nor do you have to emphasize to any Detroit retailer the ad- 
be- vertising effectiveness of The News. He knows from daily contact 
just how far the housewife relies upon this medium for guidance 





en in her daily purchases. 

en- The effectiveness of The Detroit News is substan- 

or- tially corroborated by the fact that in 1928 it 
is made the unique record of having been 15 years 

ck in succession either first, second or third in adver- 

tising in America. 
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specimen of Homo Sapiens who 
extracts a thrill of joy from the 
process of being swindled. 

To which, of course, the adver- 
tising man of the City Slicker type 
would retort with a fat chuckle 
that the poor saps don’t know that 
they are being swindled. 

But that is just the point—they 
do know or they do discover it 
even in so slight an instance as a 
lie about cigarettes. 

They don’t like it even when 
they laugh and make a joke about 
it. We are so giddy-headed a peo- 
ple in some things that we even 
giggle at the hideous exploits of 
gunmen—but underneath that hys- 
teria is a hidden horror of murder. 

But that is not really the point 
it is intended to register. 

The point of the whole process 
of joyous hokum with which ad- 
vertising is now at least partially 
impregnated is that it is silly, su- 
perficial and short-sighted. 

No permanent worth-while busi- 
ness ever has been or ever will be 
built of these materials. 

It is fatal to the long life of a 
business for its advertising to be 
slick and slippery just as it is haz- 
ardous to the business life of a 
man continuously to engage in 
sharp practice. 

The business built upon bun- 
combe, even of a polite and rare- 
fied sort, has to be rebuilt every 
twelve months. 

It is just one long procession of 
expedients—a continuous chain of 
shots in the arm. 

Sales records, increasing totals, 
piled up profit, mean nothing—they 
only delay the day of reckoning. 

Personally it is of no interest 
to me how many products are mar- 
keted in this manner or how much 
money is made in the marketing of 
them. 

But they are a blot and a splotch 
on the good name of all adver- 
tising. 

They hew and hack away at 
public confidence in a gigantic me- 
dium of economic usefulness which 
was rapidly taking its place with 
the best elements in our industrial 
system. 

They may numb and they may 
even cripple the Sword Arm of 
Business. 
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Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler 
Now Cowan, Davis & Dengler 


Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
changed its name to Cowan, Davis & 
Dengler, Inc. W. L. Dempsey has re 
signed to become president of Eton 
Products, Inc., Newark, N. J., a com 
pany devoted to the development and 
sale of drug specialties which will be 
manufactured for it. 

Aaron Davis has been made a gen- 
eral partner of Cowan, Davis & Dengier, 
Inc., the four other general partners 
of which are T. Hart Anderson, Jr., 
F. R. Goodell, Gordon E. Hyde and 
Fred A. Platt. Stuart D. Cowan and 
Horace W. Dengler, Jr., continue as 
senior partners. Mr. Davis has been 
with the agency for five years, the last 
year of which he has been head of 
the creative department in charge of 
copy and art work. He was formerly 
with the Erskine-Danforth Corporation, 
New York. 


B. C. Ohlandt to Direct R. B. 


° a] ~ 
Davis Sales Company 
B. C. Ohlandt has been epgeinted 
general sales manager of the 
Davis Sales Company, Hoboken, N. t. 
manufacturer of Davis Baking Powder 
and Cocomalt, succeeding George Dowd- 
ing, who has retired from that position. 
Mr. Ohlandt was formerly Eastern sales 
manager and has been with the Davis 
company for six years. Mr. Dowding 
will continue with the company in an 
advisory capacity. 


Becomes Advertising Manager, 
O-Cedar Corporation 


John Chaffe, for two and a half years 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Coral Gables Corporation, Coral Gables, 
Fla., has been appointed advertising 
manager of the O-Cedar Corporation. 
Chicago, maker of O-Cedar mops and 
polish. 


Vanitas Hosiery Repair to 
Reimers & Whitehill 

The Hosiery Motor-Mend Corporation, 
New York, proprietor of The Vanitas 
System of Hosiery Repair, has placed 
its advertising account with Reimers & 
Whitehill, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. Business papers will be used. 


Kyanize Account to Gardiner 


& Wells Agency 
The Boston Varnish Company, maker 
of Kyanize varnishes and enamels, has 
appointed the Gardiner & Wells Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising act account. 


G. Washington Coffee Account 


to Presbrey Agency 
The G. Washington Coffee Refining 
Company, Inc., Morris Plains, N. J., has 
appointed the “Frank Presbrey Company, 
New York advertising agency, as adver- 
tising counsel. 
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A“STAR”’ MARKET 


acksorwille 


Where is there a sales manager who doesn’t get a kick 
out of looking over his territory maps and picking out the 
“star” market areas? Nine times out of ten, these ‘‘star” 
markets are busy industrial cities—like JACKSONVILLE. 
Payroll money creates good business in scores of lines. 
In Jacksonville more than $30,000,000 a year is placed in 
the pay envelopes of industrial workers. Jacksonville is 
the “star” market in Florida. 
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In the “star” markets there’s usually LJ 
a “‘star” newspaper, too. In Jackson- 

ville The Florida Times-Union is Ps 
the overwhelming choice of readers, 

27,000 families by home delivery 

alone. Besides, The Florida Times- 

Union is widely read throughout its 

state because it is recognized as 

, 
FLORIDAS GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented nationally by 
REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
(Formerly Benjamin & Kentnor Company) 
New York. . . .2 West 45thStreet Philadelphia . . 1524 Chestnut Street 
Chicago . . . 203N. Wabash Avenue Los Angeles. . . 117 West 9th Street 
San Francisco 58 Sutter Street 
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“TWO GR EAT NV 
for the 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Both publications share the home 
circulation of The Daily News 
concentrated in the Chicago mar- 
ket ... participate in that great 
reader loyalty and response that 
has made The Daily News 
Chicago’s leading advertising 


medium for the last 28 years. 


For rates, contract forms and 
further information get in touch 
with the National Advertising 
Department, The Chicago Daily 
News, 15 North Wells Street, 
Chicago, or any of our represen- 
tatives listed below. 


THE CHICAGO D, 


Chicago’s Home 








Advertising NEW YORK CHICAGO 
‘ J. B. Woodward Weodward & Kelly 
Representatives: 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 





Member of the 100,000 
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THE CHICAGO DAFLY NEWS 


MIDWEEK FEATURES 


© MEWS OF BOOKS # ART © WOME TOMCS © STORES 


Ther a my Oca Tae 











The Chicago Daily News Pho- 
togravure Section, issued each 
Saturday. Offering the na- 
tional advertiser beautiful re- 
roduction in a medium chosen 
y local advertisers to carry 
the majority of their gravure 


How Jeux BD. Recuzreuse Pisvs Gow — race vanes advertising linage. 





The Chicago Daily News Midweek 
Features Sections, published each 
Wednesday. A new feature, tab- 
loid in size,. photogravure in 
process, offering the advantage of 
color and attention value at ex- 
tremely low cost. 


o|DAILY NEWS 


Newspaper 





DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
408 Fine Arts Bidg. 303 Crocker Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 





Group of American Cities 
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Carl Williams & 


Editor 


The winner of the Southwest 
district with her 266 quarts 
of canned fruits and vegetables 


2,783 Oklahoma Farm 
women found that 
a garden pays .. . 


That number entered the 1928 garden contest 
originated and sponsored by THE OKLAHOMA 
FARMER-STOCKMAN. Thousands of others took 
a greater interest in gardening than ever before 

. reducing grocery bills and finding out how 
much foodstuffs can be actually produced on the 
farm. 


Another similar contest is announced for 1929. 
It forms a definite part of the editorial program 
of THE OKLAHOMA FARMER-STOCKMAN to 
help Oklahoma farm folk make more profit from 
their farms. It should be of real interest to manu- 
facturers of farm implements, seeds, plants, can- 
ning supplies and the like. 


189,616 ABC Circulation Each Issue 






Oklahoma City 


Published by THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN AND OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


Radio Station WEY—1000 Watts—900 Ke. 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 


New York 
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In Defense of Dentifrice 
Advertising 


Some Behind-the-Scene Facts Which Are Presented 


to Prove That 


Dentifrice Advertising Is Not to Be Condemned 


By Robert E. Spline 


Vice-President, H. Sumner Sternberg & Warren Kelly Advertising Agency 


R. MARTIN DEWEY’S arti- 

cle* in the December 20, 1928, 
issue of Printers’ INK refers to 
the stand taken by one of the larg- 
est District Dental Societies in the 
country on the subject of dentifrice 
advertising. I am sure this stand 
will be welcomed by the public and 


every State in the Union and have 
attended over 100 dental conven- 
tions in this and other countries. 
I have acted as the manager of a 
staff of forty detail men who an- 
nually contacted about 80 per cent 
of the total dental population of 
the entire country and have been 


manufacturer alike 
—but it does seem 
to me that readers 
of that article are 
given the impres- 
sion that some of 
the leading denti- 
frice manufacturers 
are wilfully mis- 
leading the reading 
public through their 
advertising. This I 
do not believe. 

I have spent over 
twenty years in the 
promotion of three 
of the most succes- 
ful dentifrices now 
in daily use by mil- 
lions of peonle in 








HEN advertising’s 

critics, as well as those 
who have advertising’s wel- 
fare at heart, talk about 
super-advertising, and espe- 
cially about pseudo-scientific 
copy, they usually have in 
mind certain current den- 
tifrice advertising. 

But here is an agency ex- 
ecutive who, having spent 
over twenty years in pro- 
moting three of the most 
successful dentifrices now in 
daily use, asserts that denti- 
frice advertising deserves 
commendation, not condem- 
nation. His remarks deserve 
studious thought. 





in charge of the 
scientific depart- 
ment of one of the 
largest selling den- 
tifrices in the world 
where our avePage 
number of letters 
from the dental 
profession was 
about 350 per 
month. 

I cite this ex- 
perience covering 
sO many years in 
such close contact 
with every angle 
of the dentifrice 
problems to show 
that I have rea- 
sons for the state- 








all parts of the 





ments just made 








world and I feel 
that I am absolutely correct in 
stating that not one of the lead- 
ing manufacturers of dentifrices 
has been or is wilfully misrepre- 
senting his products. Some of 
their findings may not agree with 
the findings of certain research 
workers in the dental field, but 
these are only used by the manu- 
facturer after careful research and 
experimental work has proved 
them correct and they are believed 
in all sincerity to be true. 

In my work in the dentifrice 
field, I have personally interviewed 
several thousand dentists in almost 





*“What a Dentist Thinks of Denti- 
frice Advertising,” an interview with 
Martin Dewey, M.D., D.D.S., president 
a District Dental Society of New 
ork, 
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and that these rea- 
sons are founded on facts rather 
than theories. 

The leading dentifrices are con- 
trolled by keen business men who 
realize that to make their product 
a success they must have, above 
all, the good-will of the dental pro- 
fession. Certainly they would not 
go out deliberately to incur pro- 
fessional ill-will by making false 
or misleading claims. They know 
that the public reached by adver- 
tising is of such a degree of intel- 
ligence that it calls frequently 
upon the dental profession for ad- 
vice. And they realize that, no 
matter how much money they 
spend in selling the consumer on 
the value of their particular prod- 
uct, sales will not be satisfactory 
if the dentist tells his patients that 
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a certain brand is of no value or 
perhaps harmful. : 

My experience in the dentifrice 
field convinces me that each manu- 
facturer is willing to spare no ex- 
pense to have his advertising ap- 
proved by men of the very highest 
standing in the dental or chemical 
world. 

One organization which I was 
with had a research chemist on its 
staff who was a graduate of sev- 
eral European universities and had 
made a life study of the chemistry 
of the teeth and those products to be 
used in caring for them. Another 
organization had on its staff two 
chemists, both of whom were na- 
tionally known, one occupying the 
chair of chemistry in one of our 
leading universities. Not one piece 
of advertising was passed by the 
advertising departments of these 
twogconcerns without being ana- 
lyzed thoroughly by these scien- 
tifically trained men to see whether, 
in the advertising department’s en- 
thusiasm to make sales, any claims 
whatsoever had been made that 
were not in accordance with the 
opinions of leading dental authori- 
ties. 

My experience taught me that 
every manufacturer welcomes criti- 
cism as well as praise in behalf of 
his product, because only through 
constructive criticism can he learn 
what faults should be corrected. 

At all times there will be a dif- 
ference of opinion among leading 
dental authorities regarding the 
correctness of the scientific claims 
made by various dentifrice manu- 
facturers. Just because one au- 
thority decries the principle upon 
which some particular advertise- 
ment is based and from which is 
derived the advertising story, that is 
no particular reason why a society 
of scientifically trained professional 
men should, as a body, indicate 
that such claims are unwarranted 
or wilfully misleading. 

There will always be members 
of the dental profession of excel- 
lent reputation who, after having 
thoroughly tested some particular 
dentifrice with individually good 
results, will believe in the value of 
their favorite, regardless of whether 
or not their dental society ap- 
proves of this product. 
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There will always be members 
of the dental profession who be- 
lieve that a dentifrice, to be ideal, 
should be acid in reaction while 
others believe it should be neutral, 
and still others believe it should 
be alkaline. Some dentists will be- 
lieve that a particular dentifrice 
is too harsh in its abrasive action, 
while others of equal caliber will 
believe this very same dentifrice to 
be too soft. 

In my opinion, it is well that 
there is this diversified opinion, 
for the dental profession should 
not become machine-like in its 
recommendations. If all scientists 
thought alike there would be little 
chance for progress. 


Every Dentifrice Advertisement 
Has Its Critics 


No advertisement of a dentifrice 
has ever been written with which 
some particular authority or some 
group of «scientifically trained men 
cannot find fault; but that does not 
prove that the material upon which 
the advertisement is based is inac- 
curate. 

The leading dentifrice manufac- 
turers today have well equipped 
scientific laboratories in which 
every ingredient is thoroughly 
tested before its use for manufac- 
turing purposes, and in which con- 
stant research work for a possible 
improvement of the product is car- 
ried on continuously by scientists 
of real standing. Most manufac- 
turers also have a scientific and 
educational promotion department 
that keeps in close touch with 
Young America through construc- 
tive work in the schools, spreading 
a better knowledge of the impor- 
tance of tooth hygiene, for these 
same manufacturers know that 
their future success is dependent 
on the coming generation. 

Surely, if a dentifrice manufac- 
turer states that his particular 
product cures pyorrhea, he is mis- 
leading his users and should enjoy 
no support on the part of the 
dental profession. However, if it 
is stated that the particular denti- 
frice contains a polishing agent of 
such a nature that it polishes the 
teeth so thoroughly that the gela- 
tinous substance known as film is 
removed, then his claims are well 
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within the bounds of proved science. 
The elimination of this harbor for 
various bacteria and food debris, 
which would cause fermentation 
and decay if allowed to remain on 
the teeth, makes the users of this 
particular dentifrice less likely to 
have pyorrhea than those using 
some other products. This conten- 
tion is a most logical one, even 
though some very reputable mem- 
bers of the dental fraternity do not 
agree with the thought that film 
on the teeth is a factor in the cause 
of pyorrhea. 

If another manufacturer builds 
his case on the principle that the 
foundation of healthy teeth rests 
in the condition of the gums and 
that due to a modern diet of soft 
foods—softer than nature intended 
—the essential roughage is lacking 
to give stimulation and health to 
the gum structure, and that his 
dentifrice combined with gum mas- 
sage restores the missing stimula- 
tion and vigor as an addition to 
mere teeth cleansing, then I believe 
that manufacturer is stating his 
case with full honesty and in ac- 
cordance with the findings of many 
scientists—whether or not some 
few members of the dental profes- 
sion do or do not believe in these 
findings at all. 

Even though some dentifrice 
manufacturers may use what is 
termed “scare copy” which in- 
stils fear in the reader’s mind, are 
they not really rendering the public 
a service in thus bringing home the 
very vital importance of oral hy- 
giene and encouraging a broader 
spread of knowledge of the sub- 
ject? 

There are many theories and 
many claims, all well founded and 
all honestly presented to the public 
by the leading dentifrice manufac- 
turers and I believe that each one 
which is honestly presented should 
have the good-will of every mem- 
ber of the dental profession, re- 
gardless of the fact that the find- 
ings may be based on a pet theory 
held by certain individual dentists. 
Even though some members of a 
great dental society do not believe 
in certain theories advanced by a 
dentifrice manufacturer, I do not 
believe that such a society, as a 
body, should condemn any particu- 
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lar product or advertising practice, 
without first going to the very foun- 
dation of the theories advanced. 

At one time, an organization 
with which I was connected in an 
executive capacity for over seven 
years had several complaints from 
members of the dental profession 
in different parts of the country 
that its particular dentifrice was 
too harsh and that the polishing 
agent used was too high in the scale 
of hardness. We knew, from years 
of scientific research work, that we 
were well within the lines of 
safety, but upon receiving these 
complaints our chief chemist, after 
consulting with some of the leading 
dentists in the country and after 
doing considerable research work, 
recommended that we dilute the 
polishing agent being used so as 
to make it softer. 


Hard to Please Everybody 


We did this and almost immedi- 
ately we began to receive com- 
plaints from equally well-known 
dentists who stated that they would 
have to discontinue using our prod- 
uct unless we again raised its 
polishing power. From this experi- 
ence, one can readily see how diffi- 
cult it is to please a great number 
or a group of scientifically trained 
men. Nevertheless, it is the de- 
sire of the manufacturers at all 
times to have the approbation of 
every dentist possible and they can 
not expect this approbation if they 
are making false, misleading or 
wholly unscientific claims. 

I agree with Dr. Dewey that the 
dental profession owes a _ great 
debt of gratitude to those manu- 
facturers who have spent huge for- 
tunes in the propaganda for better 
teeth and greater beauty and health 
through improvement of the teeth. 
It is my opinion that during the 
last decade the manufacturers of 
the leading dental preparations 
have done nearly as much for the 
public in the way of interesting 
them in caring for their teeth as 
the dental profession itself and I 
am saying this knowing full well 
the wonderful work that has been 
done by such institutions as the 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary of Bos- 
ton, The Eastman Dental Infirm- 
ary of Rochester, N. Y., the Co- 
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lumbia School of Dental Hygiene, 
and others. And even though in 
some instances some of the less 
conspicuous of the manufacturers 
may have, through no intention on 
their part of misleading, made 
claims that some members of the 
dental profession could not agree 
with, the greater share of denti- 
frice advertising has been of a con- 
structive nature and has aided the 
public and dentist alike. 

As a class, the dental profession 
has failed to give the attention it 
should to the study of dentifrices. 
Dentists should know the principal 
ingredients, at least, of any prod- 
uct they recommend to their pa- 
tients and also the theories and 
claims as presented by the manu- 
facturers—yet how many really are 
thus informed? When asking hun- 
dreds of dentists in attendance at 
dental conventions about the denti- 
frices they recommend, it has been 
really appalling to hear so many 
say “I tell my patients to use any 
of the good dentifrices,” or again, 
“T give them samples of the ones 
I have on hand.” If the dentists, 
individually, are so little interested 
in what they prescribe to their 
patients, one really wonders that 
the manufacturers have not made 
more unwarranted claims than they 
have. 


No Universal Dentifrice 


I have always contended that 
there is no such thing as a uni- 
versal dentifrice, that is, one which 
is adapted to the use of all. No 
physician would think of recom- 
mending the same sort of a laxa- 
tive in every case of constipation 
and so no dentist should be so 
unfamiliar with the various den- 
tifrices at his command, with their 
composition and their action, that 
he would recommend the same one 
to every patient. 

I admit that on account of the 
great publicity given to dentifrices 
and the large sums of money spent 
in advertising the many theories 
upon which the merits of these 
products are based, considerable 
confusion has been caused in the 
public mind. But this only makes 
it all the more necessary that the 
dental profession be able to sift 
out the chaff from the wheat and 
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to recommend more intelligently a 
better dentifrice to its patients 
and, above all, to know the reason 
why it does this. 

In my opinion, it would be a 
good thing for all concerned, if 
the American Dental Association 
would appoint a committee before 
which every dentifrice must go for 
approval, not only for the for- 
mula but for the claims being used 
in advertising as well. 

In considering the case against 
various advertising claims for den- 
tifrices, the American Dental As- 
sociation, before too hasty and too 
general a condemnation, would do 
well, I believe, to invite supposed 
offenders to substantiate their theo- 
ries or their advertising cases, bear- 
ing in mind that all the responsible 
manufacturers would be glad to 
co-operate, and bearing in mind, 
too, that these manufacturers have 
done much to help the dentists’ 
admirable work in advancing the 
cause of mouth hygiene. 

I am quite sure that every one 
of the leading dentifrice manufac- 
turers would welcome such a tri- 
bunal and it would benefit all con- 
cerned. Then, in any advertising 
of an approved dentifrice there 
might appear a seal or insignia of 
approval showing that this par- 
ticular product is up to the 
standards set by the American 
Dental Association, thereby assur- 
ing the patient of the worthiness 
of those products of real merit. 

I am quite sure that every one of 
the large successful manufacturers 
of dentifrices will welcome Dr. 
Dewey’s recommendation that mem- 
bers of the First District Dental 
Society of the State of New York, 
of which he is the president, en- 
lighten their patients as to the rela- 
tive value of dentifrices. If this 
were conscientiously done, the den- 
tal profession, the public and the 
manufacturer would all be in a 
much better position than in the 
chaotic state existing at the pres- 
ent time. 


Joins Doyle, Kitchen & 
McCormick 


William Kern, formerly with Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., has joined the staff of 
Doyle, Kitchen McCormick, New 
York advertising agency. 
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ow adverfisers 
Cut The Pies™ 


-+- in Indianapolis 


D ng ern Display Advertising is 
divided between two evening 
newspapers, one morning and one Sun- 
day paper. One-half of ‘The Pie,” 
in 1928, went to The News. 


This—in spite of the fact that The 
News local rates are as high as the com- 
bined rates of the second evening and 
the morning paper, and higher than the 
rate of the Sunday paper—proves con- 
clusively that one-half “The Pie” had to 
be merited—and was! 


The News...cALONE...Does The Job ! 


IN DIANAPOLIS News 
is Radins 
q bore BRIDGE, Advertising Director 
New York: 


DAN A. CARROLL 
110 East 42nd St. 




















'ACH day 165 passenger trains enter and 


| depart from the veers ne Union Station 
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One-third of all the 


Savings Bank Dollars 


in the United States 
. right here in the New York Market! 


EW YORKERS earn more, spend more and 
save more than any comparable group any- 
where. New Yorkers have 1/3 of all savings 
bank deposits in the United States—total, 
$3,298,000,000—average, $960 per depositor. 


Nearly half of all these depositors who buy 
any New York evening newspaper buy the Eve- 
ning Journal. And Evening Journal readers 
probably own the greatest share of these 314 
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billion dollars because this evening, home-going 
newspaper prints more Savings Bank advertis- 
ing than any other New York newspaper. 


But New Yorkers save 
wisely and spend wisely. 
They know the good things 
of life and have the money 
to buy them. They’re the 
best customers in the world 
for the newest fashions, for 
automobiles, for baby grand 
pianos, for radios, for every 
worthwhile type and kind of advertised goods. 

It is easy to cultivate them through the one 
big evening newspaper that overwhelmingly 
dominates the New York Market and reaches 
every income group. The New York Evening 
Journal gives adequate coverage throughout 
New York City’s five boroughs and in the larg- 
est and wealthiest suburbs in America. 


Through this one evening newspaper you ob- 
tain at one cost and without duplication, a home 
circulation that exceeds the circulation of the 
next two standard New York evening newspapers 
combined—with over 50,000 plus! 


NEW YORK. 
EVENING JOURNAL 


One of the 28 Hearst NewspaPers read 
by more than twenty million people 
CHICAGO: DETROIT: NEW YORK: ROCHESTER: BOSTON: 


Hearst Book Tower 9 East Temple 5 Winthrop 
Building Building 40th Street Building Square 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Every National list 


this spring will 
include Detroit 
because of the 
industrial activity 
which promises to 
make 1929 Detroit’s 


greatest year— 


Most of these advertisers 
will use the Detroit Times 
to reach over 300,000 
buyers daily and 

over 375,000 Sunday— 


‘The Trend is to The Times”’ 











Alaskan Merchandising Slants 


Some Random Thoughts of an American Business Man While on a Big 
Game Hunt in Alaska 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co. 


EVERAL trans-continental rail- 

roads made a bid for my trans- 
portation to the coast. Live 
bunch. Had no choice or prefer- 
ence. I suddenly remembered 
about fourteen or fifteen years 
ago, my father, returning from 
the West Coast, brought me a sil- 
ver spoon with.a facsimile of a 
potato on the 


nine months some years and says it 
pays. How many American manu- 
facturers are “keeping up” with 
things like that? 

In Japan, too, overhead is being 
watched and pared down, and as a 
result the picturesque Geisha girl 
is passing. Wives never go out in 
Japanese society. At business din- 

ners Geisha, the 








handle. Ever since 


HIS article is being 


famous cultured, 


I had vaguely re- 
tained the slogan, 
“The road of the 
Great Big Baked 
Potato.” Didn't 
even know what 
railroad it belonged 
to. Asked around 
and found the 
Northern Pacific 
used to advertise 
it extensively. Sol 
went West on the 
Northern Pacific, 
choosing that from 
five different routes. 
Who is to say 
how soon adver- 
tising will pay? 
That ticket sale to 
me was. started 
fourteen years ago! 
What’s more, 





written in a cook tent 
some seventy miles across 
two big lakes and eighteen 
miles by pack-train of horses 
from the nearest and only 
railroad, whereon run two 
trains a week. It is blowing 
like arctic hell and snowing 
outside.” So writes the 
author in a note accompany- 
ing these “slants.” 

Hardly a merchandising 
setting, but Mr. Blauvelt had 
been seeing and hearing 
things on his trip which 
suggested advertising and 
selling thoughts. So he wrote 
them while they were still 
fresh in mind. Here they 
are, hot from an Alaskan 
griddle. 

















dancing and sing- 
ing girls of ro- 
mantic poetry and 
literature, have al- 
ways been called 
in for serving and 
entertaining. To- 
day, a dinner which 
cost $20 a plate 
with Geisha, costs 
only $5 a plate 
without them. 
When much busi- 
ness entertaining 
is done, this makes 
a difference on the 
expense sheet. So 
passes romance be- 
fore economic law. 
Poor butterfly ! 
We commented on 
the unwillingness or 
inability of many 


tried the potatoes 

and they were decidedly “as ad- 
vertised” and better. Big as a 
slightly deflated football and each 
one a meal in itself. Which shows 
that sometimes the slogan sticks 
and still makes a sale long after 
the name cormection is forgotten. 


Shared seats with a Japanese in 


the textile business. About every 
two years he journeys to the United 
States.and Europe to see what new 
developments have taken place in 
his industry. This time he bought 
some excellent new machines in 
Germany which neither the United 
States nor England had. He is 
absent from Japan some six to 
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successful Ameri- 
can business men’s sons to carry 
on the fine companies their fathers 
had built up. The Japanese gentle- 
man said: “We have no such trou- 
ble in Japan. Heads of our big 
businesses are always watching for 
bright young men in their organi- 
zations. Found true and tried, 
they adopt them right into their 
families. Such a young protégé 
becomes practically a full son in 
privilege and takes the family 
name. This is a great honor and 
young men work hard for it. In 
case there are daughters, a prom- 
ising young man is made a son- 
in-law.” 
It would almost seem that Jap- 
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anese business men have solved 
the difficult problems of getting 
new blood into their firms and 
tying junior partners perma- 
nently to them. Who wouldn't 
readily consent to being adopted 
by and assume the name of 


Chrysler or Morgan? 
* * * 


Inside passage up to Alaska. 
Talk about your fjords of Nor- 
way! I’ve been pretty much 
around to what are supposed to 

the scenic spots of Europe, 
etc., but I’ve never seen anything 
to compare with the beautiful 
scenery of Alaska. Our nation 
has a real asset there which ought 
to be capitalized. Alaska has the 
“See America First” goods but 
needs to be advertised. The 
trans-continental railways, steam- 
ship companies, States and cities 
out here ought to combine to tell 
some of Alaska’s story. The whole 
Pacific Northwest from San Fran- 
cisco up to Seattle would benefit. 
Then, too, the Government has 
just got McKinley National Park 
going nicely and the Richardson 
Trail is open to auto travel from 
the coast to gold-mining Fairbanks 
in the interior. Mt. McKinley, a 
mere 20,000-foot-high hill, is no 
slouch of a sight either. The only 
trouble about this, American Switz- 
erland is, it is under-advertised. I 
predict some day Alaska will sup- 
port a great tourist industry from 
all parts of the United States. 

* * * 

One still hears people decrying 
hand-to-mouth buying at home. 
wonder if it isn’t a good thing, after 
all. Up here where transportation 
and communication is hard and 
slow, I have noticed a lot of stocks 
that are shelf-dusters. The retailer 
really has to carry almost every- 
thing and in many cases is forced 
to carry jobbers’ stocks, a condi- 
tion which is very unhealthy for 
everybody, from manufacturer to 
ultimate consumer. 

Talked with one jeweler and he 
said that is the big difficulty of 
doing business here. He has to 
carry in some trays an assortment 
and variety with an investment of 
$2,000 or $3,000 and sometimes 
turns only 10 per cent or 20 per 
cent of it a year. Under ordinary 
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conditions his jobbers would carry 
most of that burden. Large quan- 
tity buying a long way ahead in 
most stores and lines is the prac- 
tice and the result seems to be lots 
of slow-moving merchandise and 
the gradual accumulation of out-of- 
date stuff that will never move. 

The situation is parallel to the 
old golden (?) days at home of 
once-a-year buying. All of which 
convinces a person that hand-to- 
mouth buying has been a great and 
profitable boon to manufacturer, 
jobber and retailer alike. Alaskan 
merchants are rapidly coming to it 
—what with regular weekly steam- 
ship service to Seattle and the 
“outside.” It certainly appears to 
be nothing but economic common 
sense. 

* * * 

Several salesmen on the boat 
covering their Alaskan accounts. 
As we called in at a town often 
their customers would be on the 
dock to meet them like lost friends. 
Some of the salesmen have been 
calling on their trade fifteen years 
or so. Personality and friendship 
still carry quite a bit of weight 
up here. Takes about eight weeks 
for the average coast town swing. 
One salesman wired his dealer in 
an interior town when he would be 
at the coast. The latter came down 
a one and one-half-day trip each 
way to see him. Accommodating 
customer! That’s the way business 
is done up here. 

Another salesman told me he al- 
ways goes to the top and works 
on down the coast. In the old days 
he used to work his towns up, but 
he found they'd all stall him off 
and hold up their orders until the 
boat came down again, necessitating 
two calls per order. By calling on 
his way down he gets the order on 
his way home with one call, and 
saves well over a week on his trip. 

Trust is the order of the day. 
Salesmen are often turned loose to 
take inventory themselves and fill 
in the missing stocks—“Make out 
your own order.” A salesman will 
sometimes spend from 8 a. m. till 
11 p. m. on a single account. It’s 
his one call of the season and 
there’s lots to be done. Customers 
are very. thoughtful of salesmen | 
they like. and will see them or talk 
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From *The 
Chicago 
Evening 
American 


Market: 


61.11% of the Chicago 
woman-heads-of-family who read the Chicago Evening 
American read no other Chicago evening paper. 


79.25% of the Chicago Evening American’s city and 
suburban circulation, which averaged 503,007 in 1928, 
reaches the family, and its woman head, at home. 


*The Chicago Evening American Market 
is the term applied to the tabulated facts 
gathered in a survey made in Chicago 
by Emerson B. Knight, Inc., of Indian- 
apolis, financed by this newspaper 
but independently conducted. It is 
presented to advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies, at their offices, in 
graphic motion picture or chart 
form, with a supplementary book- 
presentation for extended study. 
Appointments for either pres- 
entation may be made di- 
rectly with this newspaper, 
or through any of its of- 
fices or representatives. 


ES Cet Pees 
a@ good newspaper 
One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than twenty 


million people—Member of International News Service, 
Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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business any time so that the sales- 
man can catch his boat out. Al- 
though a salesman my walk out 
with a big order, before he calls 
next year lots of fill-ins come to 
his house by mail. Of necessity, 


much business is done by mail. 
* * * 


Credit is a problem here, too, 
with the retailers. They have to 
grub-stake a man when he goes 
out trapping in the fall and don’t 
get paid until he comes back in 
with his catch of furs in the 
spring. Same with a fellow out 
in the hills, prospecting. But most 
men are honest and debts are: ulti- 
mately paid as soon as a chap runs 
through his bad luck streak. Some 
of the Indians, or Siwashes as they 
are often called, are not such good 
pay. I was in a grocery store 
when a big buck Indian came in 
and wanted some grub. He already 
owed quite a bill. 

“No cash catch ’em—paper talk,” 
he said. 

The storekeeper shook his head 
and the Indian sorrowfully went 
out. I asked for a translation, 
which the storekeeper gave: 

“Don’t send it C.O.D—I want 
to charge it.” 

* * 

Out in the mountains a fellow 
begins to realize the importance of 
cans and cartons. Above all, they 
must be stout, as indestructible as 
possible, and in many cases water- 
proof, for the arduous transporta- 
tion by pack-horse and rough 
usage, not to mention driving rain- 
storms and fording glacial streams, 
will render the contents unrecog- 
nizable and useless. I used to won- 
der what good it was putting so 
much printed matter on cans, boxes 
and cartons. It is small and hard 
to read and people never look at it, 
I thought. This may be true in 
civilization, where we are all so 
busy, but when we get out into 
the outskirts of civilization, where 
people have more time, what manu- 
facturers print on their containers 
is of great importance. 

Such matter should. not boast 
about the purity of the contents, 
etc.. but. should explain how the 
food within should be cooked, how 
best preserved from spoiling when 
once opened, and other useful in- 
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formation. Recipes are particularly 
welcome, aS women are scarce up 
in this country and I venture that 
a large majority of the cooking is 
done by men. You'd be surprised 
to see the tasteful dishes that some 
of those old fellows—trappers, 
miners, prospectors, homesteaders, 
etc.—dish up by following out the 
recipes printed on tin cans. In out- 
of-the-way places where reading 
matter is scarce, everything in 
print is carefully devoured and so 
cans and cartons can carry very 
important merchandising messages 
on their exteriors. I know—and 
by experience. 

I spent a whole day snowed in 
in camp, and before it was over I 
had read every bit of printing on 
an evaporated milk can, a box of 
Remington cartridges, a tin of 
coffee, a half-empty sack of flour, 
an empty can of pipe tobacco, a 
little book of recipes that came in 
a package of something or other, 
and a carton of crackers. It sure 
convinced me that strong cans and 
cartons and what is printed on 
them are very important to the suc- 
cess of merchandise in outlying 
districts. 

.. 2 2 

Business men must watch the air- 
plane closely. In Alaska it is al- 
ready an economic force that is be- 
ing felt. In such a rough, moun- 
tainous, forested, broken country 
full of roaring rivers and lakes, 
transportation by airplane became 
immediately practical. An Alaskan 
friend of mine told me that he al- 
ways travels down to his winter 
trapping cabin by airplane now. 
The many lakes in Alaska make 
landing and taking off very practi- 
cal for hydroplanes. It costs him 
$80. High enough, but when you 
consider his only other alternative, 
a combination of journey by rail- 
road, a trip across two lakes by 
boat, and a final lap on foot by dog- 
team, which takes seven days to 
complete, it is not so out of the 
way. The plane takes him down 
to camp in forty-five minutes, “as 
‘the eagle flies.” 

Trappers are now hiring planes 
to locate what look like likely lakes 
for their next winter’s trapping, 
and in some places where freight 
costs 75 cents a pound by dog- 
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In all Michigan— 











No market outranks 


“AGROPOLIS !” 


O—not even Dynamic Detroit offers the ad- 
vertiser a larger, better market than “Agrop- 
olis”! 

Where is “Agropolis” ? 

Look at the state, not with the eyes of the map- 
maker, but with the eyes of the sales manager. 
Look for the places where busy people need goods, 
and have the wherewithal to pay for them. 

Look for Michigan’s greatest market and you 
will see “Agropolis’—the community of prosper- 
ous, sellable people who own and work Michigan’s 
193,000 farms. 

“Agropolis” is a closely-knit community—coher- 
ent in its interests, its ambitions, its desires and its 
reading habits. 

Leading residents of “Agropolis,” Michigan, read 
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The Michigan Farmer. It is to them what the 
newspaper is to the city folk—edited locally—de- 
voted to local interest, timely, newsy. But, more 
than a newspaper can be, the Michigan Farmer 
(a member of the Standard Farm Paper Unit) is 
their weekly guide and authority on matter vital 
to their livelihood. 


How to blanket “AGROPOLIS,” U. S. A. 


In practically every farm state “Agropolis” is 
the largest or second largest community. In almost 
every one, the majority of farm families read one 
of the Standard Farm Papers. The Standard Farm 
Papers literally offer blanket coverage of the pros- 
perous farm areas of this country—just as the lead- 
ing city newspaper covers the metropolitan area. 
Standard Farm Papers give all the advantages of 
national circulation minus the usual waste and plus 
the great advantage of local appeal to the dwellers 
of “Agropolis.” 


The Key to “AGROPOLIS” 
“The Other Half of America’s Market,” a mar- 


keting guide and comprehensive statistical study of 
the whole farm market, was compiled by disinter- 
ested authorities. Copies will be presented to in- 
terested executives by appointment. 


Your sales problem is national—but your dealer’s is always local 
The Standard Farm Papers meet both! 


The American . sm Pennsylvania Farmer Michigan Farmer 
‘a 


The Nebraska rmer Ohio Farmer Kansas Farmer 
The Farmer, St. Paul : Wallaces’ Farmer Missouri Ruralist 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist The Progressive Farmer Hoard’s Dair 

The Breeder’s Gazette Pacific Rural Press The Prairie Farmer 


The STANDARD ¢xrrx UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, General Manager 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Manager Willard R. Downing, Eastern Manager 
307 North Michigan Avenue 250 Park Avenue 
San Francisco, 1112 Hearst Building 
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AIRY herds are agriculture’s greatest 

source of dependable year-round income. 

They promise an even greater future 
according to Government observers. 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine in his 1928 
report says: “The consumption of dairy prod- 
ucts increases annually. **** This country is 
not entirely self-sufficient in the production of 
dairy products. For several years it has had 
an annual import balance equivalent to about 
a billion pounds of fluid milk.” 


This emphasizes the security of dairy income. 
It assures the soundness of building good will 
in Minnesota—51.2% agricultural—where nine 
out of ten farmers keep dairy herds. 


WW 


THEAQEPARMER 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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team or pack-horse, certain gold 
mines can use them profitably for 
freight transportation, as they are 
already doing in Canada. Last year 
a fur buyer used an airplane 
to get into the various trading 
centers, saving many precious days 
and months—thereby getting his 
furs back to Seattle in time to 
catch the first auction sale and the 
high prices. 
* 

It seems to me oné thing that is 
needed throughout American sell- 
ing today is the courage of our 
price. Customers come in and ask 
impossible things, so that very often 
manufacturers and retailers get 
cold feet on their prices, which, 
when all the surrounding local 
conditions are considered, are usu- 
ally absolutely fair and just. 

The episode of an Alaskan re- 
tailer certainly sets. a cogent ex- 
ample for us all. He keeps a store 
in Seward, Alaska. During the 
summer a tourist, a lady from San 
Francisco, who had come up on 
the boat, was “shopping” in his 
establishment. She wanted to know 
the price of bananas. He replied: 
“Sixty cents a dozen.” 

The lady remonstrated, saying 
that down at San Francisco ba- 
nanas were only thirty cents a 
dozen, and she thought it was an 
outrage, entirely forgetting that the 
2,000-mile sea journey, with its con- 
sequent freight and spoilage, might 
possibly have something to do with 
the difference in cost. She browsed 
around the shop, pricing things and 
finally came back and wanted to 
buy a dozen of bananas. The store- 
keeper calmly replied: “No m’m, 
I wouldn’t cheat you or any cus- 
tomer that comes into my store 
for the world. Buy your bananas 
in.San Francisco. It wouldn’t be 
fair for me to sell you, the . way 
you feel about my prices. 

And he wouldn’t sell her any- 
thing in his store. The story got 
round town and he gained a great 
deal of public confidence among 
his steady trade because of it. On 
the other hand, if he had broken 
his price he would have had no end 
f trouble in the opposite direction. 

After all, aren’t there usually 
some other important factors about 
that “better price” which the other 
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fellow usually tells us he has, 
which really make our price right 
in line? 

It is seldom good policy to “take 
business” at a price. We may ma- 
terially strengthen our hand with 
our steady and regular customers 
by turning down such price-cut of- 
fers to buy hard and cold. Just at 
present American business wou!d 
be a whole lot better if more of us 
had the same “courage of our 


price” as this Alaskan merchant. 
* * * 


Everywhere in the world people 
seem to have the idea that they 
can buy somewhere else cheaper 
than right in their own home mar- 
ket, home stores or home town. 
Very often they can’t. It’s hard 
to beat the game, and, as a rule, 
home-town merchants can distrib- 
ute merchandise as economically as 
stores anywhere else. Yet the 
“Buy-at-Home” campaign doesn’t 
seem to have much effect. 

A building-material dealer that 
I talked to here in Alaska seems 
to me to have the right solution. 
He said: 

“A lot of people up here have 
the idea that they can buy ‘outside’ 
(meaning down in some city along 
the Pacific Coast) much cheaper 
than they can right here, whereas 
they really can’t.. They forget to 
add their ocean freight, waiting 
time, breakage, insurance, etc., on 
their purchase price. We, how- 
ever, are working a lot of cus- 
tomers away from that idea and 
have found that as long as we give 
them a good product with a rea- 
sonable amount of service, give it 
to them promptly and in good con- 
dition, and at a fair price, we usu- 
ally get the business. But we cer- 
tainly have to be on our toes to get 
it and keep it. There is no reason 
why any real merchant can’t com- 
pete successfully with the ‘outside’ 
if he is onto his job and knows his 
business.” 

I wonder if this isn’t the solu- 
tion to the wails of the local small- 
town storekeepers and a_ safe 
answer to the “Buy-at-Home” prob- 
lem throughout the entire country. 
If the home-town merchant would 
stop beefing and appealing in vain 
to local patriotism and put in a 
few sound retail business prin- 











ciples instead, the home folks 

wouldn’t be drifting off to nearby 

cities to’ spend their spare dollars. 
* * * 

Wherever a fellow travels, a lot 
of professedly genuine trinkets, 
novelties and other articles sup- 
posed to have been made by the 
natives are offered for sale. Some- 
times it is quite a shock to turn 
these over and find in small print 
somewhere on the box or on the 
article, “Made in Japan,” or 


“Austria.” It tends immediately 
to destroy the sale and also all 
confidence in the house offering 


merchandise under false pretenses. 

Quite the reverse is true when a 
customer or shopper finds no 
claims made for the genuineness of 
“native” articles. While buying a 
pair ot moccasins, on the back of 
the price tag I found printed: 
“Fac-simile Indian Moccasins. Not 
made by Indians.” The moccasins 
were good looking, and somehow 
or other because the maker came 
right out and didn’t attempt to de- 
ceive me, I was more pleased than 
if they had been Indian-made moc- 
casins. Just another example of 
how truth in selling and advertis- 
ing pays. I also left the store with 
a warm feeling of confidence in 
the business honesty of the pro- 
prietor. 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman to 
Open Detroit Office 


Gilman, Nicoll & Ruthman, publish- 
ers’ representatives, will open an office 
at Detroit on March 4. Arthur A. Mur- 
phy, for the last seven years with the 
New York office of Gilman, Nicoll & 
Ruthman, will take charge of the new 
office as manager 


C. A. Packard with Detroit 
Office of Grace & Holliday 


A. Packard, vice-president of Grace 
« ‘iclliday, who has been in‘ charge of 
that agency’s New York office since its 


establishment, is now with the Detroit 
headquarters of that agency. The New 
York office is now in charge of Fred 
Blauvelt and R. H. Butler. 


Irwin Auger Bit to Young & 
Winn 


The Irwin Auger Bit Company, Wil- 
mington, Ohio, has placed its advertising 
with Young & Winn, Inc., Chicago ad 
vertising agency. 
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Even in Darkest Africa 

Tue Western Union Tevecrapn 

COMPANY 
New York, Fes. 14, 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

We are enclosing a copy of a letter 
we received from Lagos, Nigeria, Brit- 
ish West Africa. We feel sure you 
will be interested in this letter and will 


1929, 


be glad to know that in darkest Africa, 
your publication is read and enjoyed 
United States. 


even as it is in the 

H. L. Hamitton, 
Advertising Manager. 
PostTMASTER GENERAL’S OFFICE 
: sAGOS, 17, JANUARY, 1929 
Sir: 

I have the honour to enquire if you 
will be good enough to cause full par 
ticulars of the “Canned Telegram” sys- 
tem and a few specimen copies of the 
compilation of stereotyped telegrams is 
sued by your company to be sent to 
me. 

2. I was interested to read an arti 
cle on the subject in a recent issue of 
Printers’ INK [December 8, 1927] by 
J. C. Willever and would like to con- 
sider the possibility of adopting the sys 
tem in this Country. The indigenous 
inhabitants of this Country are mostly 


illiterate—making use of licensed letter 
writers for correspondence purposes 
and a series of suggested stereotyped 


stock telegrams might be welcomed. 

I shall much appreciate any assis- 
<. you can give me. It was not 
clear from the article whether such 
telegrams are accepted at reduced rates 
or if the message is signalled in full 
on the telegraph circuits. I should be 
glad of information on this point. 

G. F. Suarp, 
Acting Postmaster General 


Motors Advances 
E. J. Travers 
Travers has been 
advertising and assistant 
sales manager of the Nash Motors 
Company, Kenosha, Wis. This ap 
pointment is effective March 1. Mr. 
Travers, who has been advertising man 
ager of Nash Motors practically since 
the formation of the ae will be 

ry g 


Nash 


Bs. J. appointed 


director of 


succeeded in this capacity R 
Babcock. 

Mr. Babcock has been with Th« 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 


advertising agency, for the last 
account executive 

period he has 
advertising work 


Peter Hamilton, Publisher 


Omaha “Bee-News’ 

Peter Hamilton, who left the Mil 
waukee Wisconsin News in November 
to become assistant publisher of the 
Omaha Bee-News, has been appointed 
publisher of the Bee-News. He suc 
ceeds Henry J. Allen, former Governor 
of Kansas and publisher of the Wichita 
Beacon, who has resigned to devote his 
time to his other activities. Mr. Hamil 
ton was formerly with the Oklahoma 
City Oklahoma News. 


Chicago 
ten years as an 
During the ten-year 
specialized on, Nash 
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UT of the total 
number of pure- 
ly local retail adver- 
tisers who used De- 
troit. newspapers 
during 1928, the Free 
Press carried 1,035 of 
them or 70.1%. 


¢ 


F the 623 local 

retail advertisers 
who used only one 
Detroit newspaper 
during the year ex- 
clusively, the Free 
Press carried 286, or 
45.9% of the total, 
and more than any 
other Detroit news- 


paper. 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 
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ITCH this local 


show-up with 
the fact that 60.2% of 
all national adver- 
tisers using Detroit 
newspapers during 
1928 utilized the sales- 
power of the columns 
of the Free Press, and 
you have again the 
clear-cut suggestion 
that this newspaper is 
clearly indispensable 
in really covering and 
influencing the De- 
troit market. 






CONKLIN, INC, 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Turkey’s New 
Alphabet Important to 
Exporters 


FFECTIVE November 1, 1928, 

the Turkish Government de- 
creed that the Latin alphabet would 
be substituted for the characters 
which have been employed for so 
many years in the written language 
«of that country. This step is one 
of a number taken during the last 
several years to modernize old 
Turkey. All of these new policies 
have been of significance to Ameri- 
can exporters shipping to Turkey, 
but the recent adoption of the Latin 
alphabet probably is of most im- 
mediate importance to American 
manufacturers. 

The new Latin alphabet, now 
known in Turkey as the Turkish 
alphabet, is described by Julian E. 
Gillespie, commercial attaché at 
Constantinople, as being remark- 
ably simple. He reports that offi- 
cial and semi-official agencies have 
been extremely energetic in their 
endeavor to popularize the new 
alphabet. He continues: 

“The effect has been startling. 
Classes in the new alphabet have 
been organized all over the coun- 
try for officials, Government clerks 
and employees, and privaté indi- 
viduals. The names on ships and 
airplanes have been changed to 
Latin letters. Already a few shop 
and store signs are appearing in the 
new characters. The opening of 
the schools has been delayed a 
month so that the teachers can 
learn the new alphabet and it seems 
certain that instruction in all 
schools will be conducted in the 
new characters this year as fast 
as the teachers can be instructed 
and the text books printed. It is 
quite safe to say that the majority 
of the population, from the most 
highly educated to the ignorant, 
illiterate peasant, are already at 
work learning their A B C’s. 

“It would appear the cultural ef- 
fect of this reform will be to 
rapidly reduce the very high per- 
centage of illiterates in the coun- 
try. Accordingly, the standard of 
living of the majority of the popu- 
lation is likely to be raised; the 
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use of modern machinery and im- 
plements will probably become more 
general ; Western ideas and methods 
may be assimilated and applied 
more easily; in general, the coun- 
try, in the course of time, may be- 
come thoroughly ‘Westernized’” 


_ Advanced by Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald 


J. L. Lambin, for ten years an ac 
count executive with Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., Chicago "advertising 
agency, has been appointed vice-presi- 
dent in charge of seryice. He_ will 
work in co-ordination with W. T. Daw- 
son, now vice-president in charge of 
finance, administration and personnel. 

Other advancements include the elec- 
tion of St. Clair Carver as a director of 
the agency. L. E. Swinehart and 
Semones have been elected vice-presi- 
dents. Harry J. Thorsen, formerly in 
charge of production, and Arthur L. 
Decker, formerly a member of the copy 
staff, have both been appointed account 
executives. 

As recently announced in Printers’ 
Inx, Nathaniel H. Pumpian, for five 
years a member of the research depart- 
ment of this agency, is now director of 
media. Joseph H. Williams, as also re- 
cently announced, has joined the organ- 
ization as a vice-president. 


Frederick Jordan, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Gardiner & Wells 


Frederick gesten, for eleven years 
with the Wales Advertising Company, 
Inc., has been made a vice-president of 
the Gardiner & Wells Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He was 
president of the former Frederick Jor- 
dan Advertising Company of New York. 


Le Roy Staunton Joins 
Hanff-Metzger 


Le Roy Staunton has joined the staff 
of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York, = 
vertising agency. He was recentl 
vertising manager of the Kolster hattc 
Corporation, and formerly was with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. 


Appoints Joseph E. Hanson 
Agency 

The H. A. Wilson Company, Newark, 
N. Jc has appointed the Joseph E. Han 
son Company, advertising agency of 
that city, to direct the advertisin 
Belais White Gold. Magazines and fust 
ness papers will be used. 


Cigar Account with George C. 


Sherman Agency 

The Marvin Cigar Company, New 
York, has Fond its advertising account 
with ‘the A ~ C. Sherman 
Inc., ork advertisin 


mg agency. 
a a and newspapers wi 


be used. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
BIRMINGHAM’S 
BUYING POWER 
IS INCREASING! 


The industrial payroll 
of Birmingham for 
1928 was $4,373,000 
WEEKLY ... an in- 
crease of $23,000 over 
1927. Beginning with 
$325,728 in 1900, the 
weekly earnings of Bir- 
mingham have steadily 
increased with each 
year of growth and de- 
velopement. The “‘per 
capita” earning is high 
—the buying power of 
the entire district is ris- 
ing—now is the time to 
introduce your product. 








“ieee or 
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N addition to everybody in 

Des Moines and seventy- 
five thousand families living 
in Iowa cities and towns, 
The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune reaches over 
70,000 Iowa farm families. 


225.000 Daily Circulation 








tH 





‘a 
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The Register and Tribune has more 
farm subscribers than the entire 


membership of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau, the state’s largest farm 
organization. 


The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune 


225,000 Daily Circulation , 
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there isn't 
another paper 
in all this 

land with so 
many star 
contributors 
{all doing their 
best work) as 
the Morning 

New York American 
- that's a boast 
you can “call” - 
thank you, 
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Death of 
Reuben H. Donnelley 


EUBEN H. DONNELLEY, 
iX president of the Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation and vice- 
president of R. R. Donnelley & 
Sons Company, both of Chicago, 

ied at that city on February 25, 

the age of sixty-four. 

Mr. Donnelley was one of the 
original eleven men 
who planned and 
financed the his- 
toric convention at 
Chicago in 1905 
which resulted in 
the formation of 
the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of 
the World, the 
group which now 
is the International 
\dvertising Asso- 
ciation. 

In the succeeding 
twenty years, in 
fact until the con- 
dition of his health 
forced him to let 
up, he remained a 
constant power in 
this organization, 
as a member of the 
executive board 
and for one year, 
in 1920, as its president. He was 
for many years a member of the 
\dvertising Commission, as a rep- 
resentative of the Directory Pub- 
lishers’ Departmental. 

“I do not know,” Printers’ INK 
was told by Homer J. Buckley, 
one of the original organizers of 
the old Associated Advertising 
Clubs, “any man who gave more 
liberally and literally of his time 
and money in the cause of organ- 
ized advertising.” Those who 

ere there will remember, and per- 
haps still possess, the copy of the 
autobiography of Benjamin Frank- 
lin which Mr. Donnelley presented 

» each delegate at the convention 
( the Associated Advertising 
Clubs at Chicago in 1915. 

In addition to raising personally 
the required $40,000 for convention 
expenses, he published at his own 
pense *a special edition of this 
00k, 


©Matzene-Chicago 
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Reuben H. Donnelley 
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At one time in his life Mr. Don- 
nelley was a partner in a brokerage 
business. The firm became insol- 
vent, with liabilities of around 
$650,000. In bankruptcy court, Mr. 
Donnelley was completely absolved 
from any personal responsibility for 
these liabilities. 

In the early months of 1928, 
claiming that debts are debts, 
whether moral or legal, he was 
able to announce from the hospital 
at which he was 
then confined that 
this purely moral 
obligation had been 
wiped out entirely. 
The incident has 
little to do with 
advertising, but it 
is significant of the 
staunchness with 
which Mr. Don- 
nelley served adver- 
tising. 

Mr. Donnelley 
was one of the 
thirteen original 
founders of the 
old Chicago Ad- 
vertising Club, now 
affiliated with the 
Association 
of Commerce of 
that city as the 
Chicago Advertis- 
ing Council. 

In, business Mr. Donnelley 
started as a canvasser for the 
former Chicago Directory Com- 
pany, soon becoming an executive. 
While with this firm he planned 
and published the first classified 
Chicago directory, which is said 
to have been the first classified 
directory in the country. 

Specializing in this field, which 
he himself had opened up, he later 
formed what is now the Reuben 
H. Donnelley Corporation, pub- 
lisher and distributor of the New 
York, Chicago and many other 
telephone directories. Mr. Don- 
nelley was greatly responsible for 
the present high standard of accu- 
racy of this type of directory. 

Mr. Donnelley retained an active 
hand in the printing firm estab- 
lished by his father, now R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, of 
which he was vice-president at the 
time of his death. ; 
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Select Business Paper Editorial 
Jury of Awards 


The Jury of Awards of the 1928-29 
Editorial Awards contest of the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., New 
York, has been selected as follows: 
Everit B. Terhune, president, Boot and 
Shoe Recorder; Neilson S. Greensfelder, 
president, National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association; W. L. Rickard, 
president of Rickard and Company; and 
Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant direc- 
tor, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Victor H. Power, vice 
president of the Manufacturers Record, 
is chairman of the Jury. 

Announcement of the findings of the 
Jury will be made at the spring execu 
tive conference in May. 


McGraw-Hill Appointments 


Jay E. Mason, until recently general 

manager of the central district of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, has 
succeeded R. L. Putnam, who has re- 
signed, as vice-president and sales man 
ager of A. W Shaw Company, a 
McGraw-Hill division. As head of sales, 
Mr. Mason will have headquarters in 
Chicago. 

J. E. Blackburn has become manager 
of direct-mail circulation sales of the 
McGraw-Hill organization. He formerly 
served as circulation manager for vari- 
ous of the company’s publications. 

A. B. Cozzens has been advanced to 
the position of sales manager of Eng 
neering News-Record and Construction 
Methods, McGraw-Hill publications. 


Penton Press Opens New York 
Office 


The Penton Press, Cleveland, pub- 
lisher of the Penton publications, has 
opened a New York office. A. W. 
Baker, recently with the Clevelatid of- 
fice, is in charge. 

W. Donn Barber has joined the ser- 
vice staff of the Penton Press at Cleve- 
land. He was formerly with R. » 
Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, 
and the Corday & Gross Company, 
Cleveland. 





Plan Pacific Coast Campaign 
on Golden West Coffee 


Closset & Devers, Portland, Oreg., are 
planning a territorial advertising cam- 
paign using sixty-three Pacific Coast 
newspapers. This campaign will fea- 
ture Golden West Coffee in a series of 
forty-six advertisements. Crossley & 
Failing, Inc., Portland advertising 
agency, will direct the campaign. 


Waltham Watch Appoints 
Calkins & Holden 


The Waltham Watch Company, Wal- 
tham, Mass., has appointed Calkins & 
Holden, Inc., New York advertising 


agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 
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. . 1 . 
Supreme Court Upholds Sale of 
= ‘ . 
Kansas City “Star” 

The suit of Walter S. Dickey to se 
aside the sale of the Kansas City Sta 
ended in failure on February 25 in the 
United States Supreme Court. Th: 
court refused to take jurisdiction, hold 
ing there was no Federal question in 
volved in the Dickey appeal. 

The case reached the United State 
Supreme Court after the Missouri Su 
preme  .ourt had decided that the Kar 
sas City Star Company had made th 
highest and best bid for the Kansas 
‘ ity Star newspaper properties, and that 
there was no basis for the charges ot 
conspiracy and fraud made by Mr 
Dickey against the trustees of the Wil 
liam Rockhill Nelson estate, who sol 
the newspaper to the successful pur- 
chasers, the present Kansas City Star 
« ompany. 

The action of the high court ends 
litigation that began more than two am 
one-half years ago, in August, 1926. 


Scripps-Howard Adds to Na- 
tional Advertising Staff 


George Walling Minster, former), 
with Barron G. Collier, Inc.. and more 
recently with Homman, Tarcher & 
Sheldon, Inc., New York advertisin 
agency, has been added to the New 
York sales staff of the national adver 
tising department of the Scripps 
Howard Newspapers. 

Herbert M. Steele, formerly repre 
sentative of Liberty, and L. J. Conroy, 
for ei years with the © Cleveland 
News, ol also joined the national ad 
vertising department at New York oi 
the Scripps-Howard organization. 


Thomas Steel Company to 
Advertise 


The Thomas Steel Company, Warren, 
Ohio, maker of Thomas electro galva 
nized strip steel and Thomas cold rolled 
strip steel, has. appointed Oliver M. 
Byerly, Inc., Cleveland advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising cam 
paign which is to start in March. Mag 
azine, business-paper and direct-mail ad- 
vertising will be used. 


B. B. D. & O. to Direct Bates 
Valve Bag Account 

The Bates Valve Bag Corporation, 
Chicago, maker of a patented craft pa- 
per bag, has appointed the Batten, Ba: 
ton, Durstine & Osborn Corporation, 
Chicago, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. 


Homer Smith Joins N. W. 
Ayer 

Homer Smith, formerly service and 
promotion manager of the Dry Goods 
Economist, New York, and more re 
cently with the Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, we ° joined the copy department of 
N. W. Ayer & Son at Philadelphia. 
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r F QUESTIONS we like to answer 
int | @OCBWOOSA No. 16 BOOoBeOeod 





State 
ri Su 


ih “How Do You 


d that 


nt Get Your Circulation ?”’ 





end IN three principal ways: 
26. . 

Na Through 125 salesmen calling on 
p: ® business men. 
rmerl, (About 65% of all subscriptions come 
oe from this source) 
rtisin 
adver 9 Through direct mail effort. 

* 


(About 10% come from this source) 


a ot Through Chamber memberships. 
‘ 3. (About 12% come from this source) 









to 
THE remainder comes through newsstand sales, 
_—. subscription agencies and all other sources. 
a re representative will gladly analyze the A.B.C. 
tising auditor’s report and explain our circulation 
Mag methods in detail. Offices in New York, Chi- 
‘il ad cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Atlanta, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 
3ates 
ft p 
Bar 
atior 
g 1 
vw. | NATION’S BUSINESS 





WASHINGTON D.C. 
3909300030000 03000380008 
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Concerning the “Can” 
Decision 


Frank Hotton & Co, 
INCORPORATED 
Exvxuorn, Wis., Fes. 13, 1929. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
In recent issues of Printers’ INK 
you published a rather complete ac- 
count of the recent court decisions in 
the American Can Company case. 
Although I try to keep a complete 
file of Printers’ Inx, it happens that 
my files do not contain the one or two 
issues in which these articles appeared 
and I am wondering if you can loan 
me clippings from your files covering 
every thing you have printed on this 
particular subject in the last month or 


™ J. W. Srrons. 
yy is not often that the Supreme 


Court of the United States 
hands down decisions which leave 


business puzzled concerning their 


significance. But its recent deci- 
sion in what has now come to be 
known as the “Can” case has made 
materially worse a situation which 
had already been a mystery to most 
business men and even to many 
lawyers. We refer, of course, to 
the legal situation in this country 
with regard to monopolies, price 
discrimination and the relations of 
these two to each other. 

The independent retailers and 
jobbers have been particularly 
vociferous in their assertions that 
certain price concessions which 
manufacturers give to chain sys- 
tems represent unfair price dis- 
crimination in that they tend to 
create monopolies in the distribut- 
ing end of business. These retail- 
ers and jobbers, or at least some 
of their spokesmen, have jumped 
at the conclusion that the “Can” 
decision means the end of these 
price concessions and, ipso facto, 
the end of chain-store growth. For 
example, a retail grocery paper 
states: “No independent or co- 
operative buying organization need 
fear the new decision; it cannot 
possibly hurt him or it. But it 
can do the chains a lot of harm.” 

Printers’ INK contends that the 
decision signifies nothing of the 
sort. In our opinion, the decision 
is of vast importance in its im- 
plications, but so far as its direct 
application is concerned, we believe 
it will have no effect whatsoever 
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on the prices which manufacturers 
charge to chains and the prices 
they charge wholesalers, indepen- 
dents and groups of independents. 

The decision is one with which 
most manufacturers ought to be 
thoroughly acquainted. For this 
reason, Printers’ INK has covered 
it thoroughly in recent issues. Our 
first analysis of it appeared imme- 
diately after the decision was 
handed down—in the issue of Jan- 
uary 10, 1929, page 41, under the 
title: “Two Prices for Identical 
Buyers Condemned by Supreme 
Court.” This was followed by: 
“Don’t Misinterpret the ‘Can’ De- 
cision,” page 208, January 17, and 
“Scanning the ‘Can’ Decision,” page 
—_ February 7—[Ed. Printers’ 
NK. 


Campbell-Ewald Transfers 
R. W. Johnson 


Roy W. Johnson has been trans- 
ferred to the travel service department 
in the Northwest territory of the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, advertising agency. 
He will have his headquarters at Port 
land, Oreg. 


B. W. Griffin to Join United 
Advertising Agency 

Bryant W. Griffin, advertising man- 
ager of the National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company, Newark, N. J., will 
join the United Advertising Agency, 
Inc., also of Newark, as an account 
executive on March 


E. E. Wise with Doremus 
Agency 

Edward E. Wise, for the last several 
years with the Boston office of Albert 
Frank & Company, has joined the Bos- 
ton office of- Doremus & Company, ad 
vertising agency, as an account execu 
tive. 


Made Chrysler Canadian 
Advertising Manager 
A. M. Miller has been appointed di- 
rector of advertising of all Chrysler in- 
terests in Canada. He has been adver- 
tising manager of Dodge Brothers 
(Canada), Ltd., since April, 1925. 


T. K. Almroth with Miller 
Agency 
T. K. Almroth, for many years ad- 
vertising manager of the Owens Bottle 
Company, Toledo, has resigned to join 
The Miller ‘gay Company, advertis- 
ing, also of Toledo. 
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“Strongest Single 
Advertising Effort 
Ever Launched” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


Our first full page rotogravure adver- 
| tisement ran in The New York Times of 
| Sunday, October 14, 1928. Since then 
| three other full pages have appeared in 
the Rotogravure Section, and we are 
pleased with the results. 

Not only has this Times rotogravure 
campaign brought us a large volume of 
direct leads and business, but it has also 
materially stimulated our sales organiza- 
tion. Summing it all up, this PETRO 
Rotogravure campaign has proved to be 
the strongest single advertising effort we 
have ever launched. 


PETROLEUM HEAT AND POWER CO. 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Che New York Cimes 


ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 











The Times Rotogravure Section, a part 
of the Sunday edition, has a net paid 
sale in excess of 750,000 copies. Ad- 
vertising rate $2.20 an agate’ line. 
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The SUNPAPERS ano! 
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January Circulation 
THE SUNPAPERS 
Daily M.& E. 288,038 


A Gain of 22,361 
Over Jans, 1928 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery Bank Bldg., 110 EB. 42nd St. 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
New York JOSEPH R. SCOLARO 
C. GEORGE KROGNESS General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
First National Bank Bldg. A. D. GRANT 
San Francisco Constitution Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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1,350,000 Persons Live In 
This Michigan Market 


It Is 
The Booth Newspaper Area 


It includes the eight principal centers of popula- 
tion and represents the true buying power of 
Michigan Outside of Detroit. 


The Booth Newspapers 


With a net paid circulation in excess of 270,000 
daily completely cover this market and offer 
an economical means of reaching a prosperous, 
responsive populace. 








Ci ge 


Grand Rapids Press Flint Daily Journal 
Saginaw Daily News Jackson Citizen Patriot © Muskegon Chronicle 
Kalamazoo Gazette Bay City Daily Times Ann Arbor Daily News 


L A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
SO East 42nd St.. New York @ North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Central Office: 2600 Bahl Bldg., Detroit, or any Newspaper listed. 





Building Distribution When Dealers 
Cannot Service the Product 


Why Timken, Learning from the Automobile, Makes Haste Slowly in 
Merchandising Oil Burners 


By Haldeman Finnie 


General Manager, The Timken-Detroit Company 


AVING been identified with 

the automotive industry since 
its very inception, the officials of 
our company have vivid memories 
of the evolution of that industry 
during the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. About fifteen years ago, 
there were nearly 300 different 
manufacturers of 


turers who never forgot that a 
chain is only as strong as its weak- 
est link, and that a manufacturer 
can continue to prosper only as 

long as his retailers prosper. 
History always repeats itself, 
and we joined the ranks of oil 
burner manufacturers with the be- 
lief that this indus- 





motor cars, where- 
as there are only 
about fifty today, 
and the bulk of the 
business is concen- 
trated in the hands 
of a very few. The 
story of the motor 
truck industry has 
been the same. 
Among the hun- 
dreds of manufac- 
turers of cars and 
trucks who have 
closed their doors, 
a great many had 
been users of our 
product (Timken 





RODUCTS for the home 

are becoming _ increas- 
ingly complicated. This 
means that more and more 
of the appliances in the 
average home require the 
occasional visit of an expert 
service man. 

What is a manufacturer 
of such an appliance to do 
when the outlets to whom 
he would ordinarily look 
for distribution are unable 
to provide expert service? 
The Timken-Detroit com- 
pany answered that question 
in an interesting way when 


try would have to 
go through the 
same evolution as 
the motor car in- 
dustry. We felt 
the necessity, there- 
fore, of carefully 
guarding against 
the errors which 
we had seen so 
often committed in 
that line of busi- 
ness. 

In starting out to 
market the Timken 
oil burner, we con- 
fined our efforts 
exclusively to our 


axles, made by the 
company of which 


this is a_ subsi- oil burner. 





it laid out its methods of 
getting distribution for its 


own branches. No 
rétail dealerships 
were attempted be- 














diary) ; so we are 
very familiar with their histories. 
In looking over the records we can 
see that a great many of them 
foundered on the same rock. They 
were building cars or trucks just as 
good from a mechanical standpoint 
as those of their competitors ; their 
engineering and manufacturing de- 
partments were just as efficient, 
but they did not build up sound, 
substantial, profitable dealer organ- 
izations. When the days of com- 
paratively easy selling of a new 
product were past and the period 
of intense competition arrived in 
the automotive field, as it must 
come to every new industry, it was 
the old story of the survival of the 
fittest. Among the fittest were in- 
cluded those far-sighted manufac- 


cause we realized 
that the oil burner industry, the 
saine as the motor car business, 
had to be built on a safe and sub- 
stantial foundation. For one thing, 
there had to be arrangements for 
giving service down to the smallest 
detail, and dealers would have to 
learn the oil burner business before 
they could enter it. 

It was our plan, therefore, to 
confine the merchandising of our 
product strictly and entirely to our 
own branches for the time being 
and then gradually to work out on 
a safe and sane dealer distribu- 
tion basis. We realized well 
enough that this would be a slower 
process, but the slowest way some- 
times is the quickest in the long 
run because it obviates rebuilding. 
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In 1927, we believed that the 
necessary educational process had 
progressed far enough for us to 
begin forming a dealer organiza- 
tion in a small way. But this pro- 
gram was temporarily halted in 
1928 by the sudden large expansion 
of the Timken organization result- 
ing from the purchase of the en- 
tire oil burner business of the 
Socony Burner Corporation, a sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York. Now, how- 
ever, we are beginning to carry 
out our plans for the formation of 
a dealer program by appointing 
retailers in cities and towns close 
to those in which we now have 
fully functioning factory branches. 
These dealers will have the benefit 
of constant co-operation from the 
experienced sales, installation and 
service personnel of the nearest 
Timken branch. We feel that only 
in this way can there be achieved 
our ultimate objective, namely, a 


powerful and efficient dealer sys- 
individual is 
profit for 


which each 
satisfactory 
factory. 


tem in 
making a 
himself and the 


Oil Burners Are Different 


One of the first facts we recog- 
nized was the fundamental differ- 
ence between an oil burner and the 
usual type of merchandise. It 
seems almost unnecessary to point 
out the two important differences 
between the usual type of merchan- 
dise and the product that we are 
selling to the public. These are: 
First, the matter of delivery to the 
user, and second, the matter of 
subsequent service. 

Delivery of our goods cannot be 
made at the retailer’s place of busi- 
ness, nor even on the customer's 
back porch. We must go into his 
house and install our equipment in 
his existing heating plant, making 
of the whole a co-ordinated system 
of automatic heat. This is an en- 
gineering job, and a highly special- 
ized one, because no two houses 
and heating plants are exactly alike. 
Each presents a new problem, and, 
if satisfaction is to be insured, 
each must be handled by a thor- 
oughly competent and thoroughly 
trained personnel. 

The development of personnel 
with the proper qualifications is not 
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an easy task. When a company 
starts a new factory or a new de- 
partment, it takes time and patience 
and considerable turnover of em- 
ployees before it succeeds in get- 
ting a capable organization to- 
gether. If this is a difficult job 
in a factory, how infinitely more 
difficult it is to build up an or- 
ganization of oil burner installa- 
tion and service men. Ina factory, 
there is a group of skilled or semi- 
skilled mechanics working under 
one roof and with superintendents, 
foremen and  sub-foremen con- 
stantly to supervise, inspect and 
teach. On the other hand, the 
members of an oil burner installa- 
tion and service organization must 
not only learn an entirely new and 
highly specialized trade, but they 
must then be sent out to practice 
that trade on hundreds of different 
installations, no two of them ex- 
actly alike, and without the benefit 
of constant supervision during their 
days of apprenticeship. 

I feel that a great many retailers 
who have rushed enthusiastically 
into the oil burner business have 
failed to recognize these basic 
facts, but have assumed, on the 
contrary, that the business of sell- 
ing or installing a burner is no dif- 
ferent than the business of selling 
and installing a hot water heater, 
a kitchen stove or a washing ma- 
chine. 

The second great difference be- 
tween 6ur product and the usual 
type of merchandise i is the extreme 
importance of service after in- 
stallation. This is more serious 
with us than with any other prod- 
uct that comes to mind; not be- 
cause the oil burner is in itself 
more complicated or more unre- 
liable than any other type of au- 
tomatic machine, but because it is 
the only one whose uninterrupted 
operation is so absolutely essential 
to comfort and health. There is, 
for example, the electric refrigera- 
tor, which is so often cited as a 
product with a sales problem simi- 
lar to our own. When an electric 
refrigerator fails to operate, as 
it sometimes does, and the dealer 
is called upon for service, he can 
tell his customer that his service 
man is busy that morning but will 
call in the afternoon or perhaps 
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HIGH CHARACTER OF RETURNS 
NOTED IN BRICK CAMPAIGN 


SCHEDULE IN 18 
Mepia Is Keyep 


(5% NG up against 18 newspapers 
and magazines with a keyed 
campaign designed to promulgate 
more interest in common brick on 
the part of home-builders, The Los 
\ngeles Examiner is delivering re- 
sults with such force as to place 
it above every other of the media 
being used by the Common Brick 
Service Bureau of Los Angeles, ac- 
cording to a communication from 
that organization under date of 
February 8. 


Accurately Keyed 


“Our advertisements are all cou- 
poned and keyed, as you know,” 
wrote Lee S. Collins, General Man- 
ager, “enabling us to check accu- 
rately the results secured from 
each of the 18 newspapers and 
magazines on our schedule. 

“To date The Examiner has pro- 
duced 362 mailed inquiries, ALL OF 
\ VERY HIGH CHARACTER. 
(The caps are ours.) Last Sun- 
day’s insertion of 24 inches has al- 
ready yielded 144 returns and they 
are still coming in. 


Big Building Program 


“We feel you should know how 
highly pleased we are with the 
value of your newspaper as a me- 
dium for reaching the prospective 
builders of Los Angeles County.” 

In a city where $10,000,000 worth 
of building monthly is going on, 
other purveyors of home-building 
materials will also be glad to get 
the facts set forth by Mr. Collins. 





FOUNDATION for LEADERSHIP | 











OS ANGELES’ tire and automotive 
manufacturing world more solidly 
built its foundation for ultimate leader- 
ship recently when the new $1,500,000 
Willys-Overland plant was formally 
opened. The Samson Tire Co., Good- 
year Rubber Co., Goodrich Tire Co., 
and Firestone factory, are some al- 
ready here. 


L. A. Tors BILLION 
DoL_AR CLEARINGS 


OS ANGELES has reached the billion- 
dollar-a-month mark in bank clear- 
ings! January saw that figure topped for 
the first time in the city’s history when a 
total of $1,078,224,435 cleared through 
the local money marts, a record that beat 
January of 1928 by 29.7 per cent! This 
means that Los Angeles is now spending 
at the staggering rate of $33,000,000 a day. 


THE Los Angeles Examiner is one of the 28 
ft. Newspapers read m over 20,000,000 
it is a mem 
Noes and Universal 
Associated 
culations. 
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the next day. The customer might 
be slightly irritated at a twelve or 
twenty-four hour delay in having 
his service call answered, but after 
all, he suffers nothing more than 
a slight inconvenience and, at worst, 
the possible spoilage of a few dol- 
lars’ worth of food. 

How different it is with a heat- 
ing plant! In extreme weather, 
lack of heat for an hour or two 
is likely to produce very serious 
consequences, particularly if there 
should be illness in the house. Ser- 
vice must be given promptly, no 
matter what the hour—day or 
night, Sundays or holidays. With 
the exception of certain industrial 
processes which depend upon con- 
tinuous operation, and which these 
industries protect by means of per- 
manent maintenance crews and 
duplicate emergency equipment, I 
can think of no business in which 
prompt service is so absolutely es- 
sential. 

Another consideration which must 
not be overlooked is the almost 
complete ignorance of oil burners 
on the part of the general public. 
So long as this ignorance exists, 
our customers are going to look 
to us to make even the slightest 
adjustments or repairs to their 
equipment, and this is a respon- 
sibility we must recognize and ac- 
cept. Again let us look to the 
motor car industry for a parallel. 
Twenty-five years ago, when auto- 
mobiles were being sold only in 
small numbers to the wealthy few, 
it was not uncommon in case of 
a breakdown to have to send to 
another city for a magneto expert, 
a carburetor expert or some other 
man with specialized knowledge or 
training who was competent to 
make the necessary repairs. Of 
course, that is not necessary today. 

In other words, we have, during 
the last quarter century, bred a 
race of automobile mechanics (and 
in the last five or six years we have 
made a good start at breeding a 
race of radio experts). The same 
evolution will take place with re- 
spect to oil burners, and the day 
will come when the ordinary house- 
holder will be just as competent 
to keep his heating equipment in 
repair as he is today to put in a 
new fuse for his electric light or 
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replace a washer in a water faucet. 
But that day is necessarily some 
years distant and in the meantime, 
if our industry is to grow in favor 
with the public, we must face the 
facts and shoulder the responsi- 
bility of servicing our equipment 
ourselves. 

How is the oil burner dealer to 
acquire this special knowledge 
which is so absolutely essential to 
his success? There are two ways. 
He can learn from the bitter school 
of his own experience, as many 
have done, or he can be taught by 
the manufacturer whose burner he 
is handling. The Timken-Detroit 
company believes that the latter 
method is the only proper one, and 
that it is the manufacturer’s solemn 
duty to educate his dealers and 
help them in every way to be suc- 
cessful. 


Good-Will Must Be Protected 


Let us suppose that when we 
entered the oil burner field we 
had decided to adopt the conven- 
tional method of distribution and 
had appointed dealers throughout 
the country. Undoubtedly the law 
of averages would have worked in 
our case, as it has in the case of 
other manufacturers, and by this 
time a certain percentage of these 
dealers would be out of business. 
If any dealer, after having installed 
a number of our burners, had closed 
his doors, we could not have left 
the owners without service facili- 
ties until a new dealer was ap- 
pointed. Nothing could be so pro- 
ductive of ill-will as such a situa- 
tion, and we have a good-will with 
the public which we feel must be 
protected at any cost. This simply 
means that in such an event we 
would have had to send our own 
men into that town to take care 
of service—a burden and an ex- 
pense that might be very serious 
if several cities happened to be in- 
volved at the same time. 

Feeling, therefore, that our good 
name and reputation would be seri- 
ously jeopardized if a dealer were 
to quit, it was obviously up to us 
so to arrange our sales plan that a 
dealer would have no temptation 
to quit after having once under- 
taken the sale of our machine. 
How could we insure this happy 
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ONE OF THE 506 
Exclusive Accounts... 


Pabst-ett, a quality food 
product in great demand, was 
another of the 506 Nationally 
Advertised Products that 
used The Examiner exclu- 
sively in San Francisco dur- 
ing 1928. 

A newspaper must offer 
complete coverage and con- 
sistent advertising results to 
carry exclusively the story of 
Pabst-ett, and 505 other ac- 
counts, in such an important 
market. 











the Dailies 
One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 
Member International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Associated Press 
Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
W. W. CHEW A. R. BARTLETT J. D. GALBRAITH 


285 Madison Ave. 3-129 General Motors Bldg. Hearst Bldg. 
NEW YORK CITY DETROIT CHICAGO 
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COMMON INDUSTRIAL MARKETINMD 





BIG ORDERS AHEAD 


for manufacturers who are 


ADVERTISING-MINDED 


The Boulder Dam project has hurdled its main 
opposition. Several “ifs” remain in the pathway 
between the blueprint job and the physical job. 
But enterprising manufacturers are now ponder- 
ing such questions as who will do the job and with 
what? There are fundamental answers to these 
questions that mean big orders to those who recog- 
nize their potentialities in time: 


WHO? »>=»>»>»»» 


Whether government or private contractors, the 
job will be supervised, equipped and outfitted by 
the engineering profession (construction, hydrau- 
lic, electrical and power specialists). 


>> >> > > > > 


McGRA W-HILJU 


New York Chicago Cleveland Detroit Philadelp 
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D ADVERTISING PROBLEMS 





No 45 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


ED 
WHAT? 


Machinery will supplant human labor wherever 
practical. Boulder Dam will undoubtedly be the 
most completely mechanized exploit ig engineer- 
der- & ing history. There will.be huge drafts on indus- 
with & try for pipe, rolling stock, steel, rail, cement, lum- 
hese § ber, rope, pumps, power shovels, mixers, graders, 
cog- § derricks, generators, turbines, lubricants, trans- 
mission equipment, line materials, etc. 


nain 
way 


job. 


The engineers who will do this supervising, this equip- 
al ping, this outfitting, this important buying have not been 
named, But government or private, we know where 
they are—which is next in importance to knowing who 
they are. They are on McGraw-Hill records—as 
readers of Engineering News-Record, Construction 
Methods, Electrical World, Power or Electrical W est. 


Boulder Dam is a symbol of what the engineering 
profession is actually doing every day—somewhere in 
the world. 


ILFUBLICATIONS 


Louis Greenville San Francisco Boston London 
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New ORLEANS 
ADVERTISERS CONTINUE 
THE SwWinG TO 
Tre Times Picayune 


Vv 


When local advertisers in New Orleans 
select the medium for their advertising 
they again establish the fact that New 
Orleans is a One-Newspaper market... 
and that the One Newspaper is The Times- 
Picayune. 


Records of local display advertising placed 
in New Orleans newspapers in 1928 show 
that The Times-Picayune’s 11,534,035 agate 
lines topped the record of the second New 
Orleans newspaper by 71%, the third by 
74% and fourth by 217%. Here, in detail, 
is the record: 


The Times-Picayune. . 11,534,035 lines 
Second Paper 6,754,691 lines 
Third Paper 6,619,960 lines 
Fourth Paper 3,630,999 lines 


And The Times-Picayune was the only one 
of the four newspapers competing for the 
advertisers’ investment to show a gain over 
1927. And the greatest January, 1929, gain 
over January, 1928. These substantial 
gains in local advertising not only bear 
evidence of The Times-Picayune’s value 
to the advertiser but also reflect the up- 
ward trend of business in the New Orleans 
market. 


Che Cimes- Picayune 


In Ne leans 


Member 100,000 Group of American od Inc, 
Member Associated Press 

Representatives: Cone, Detours and Noee, I 

Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 
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result? In only one way—by show- 
ing the dealer how to make a profit 
out of the retail end of his busi- 
ness. How could we impart this 
essential knowledge to our dealers? 
The answer is that we could not, 
because we did not know ourselves. 

It became apparent, therefore, 
that the only sound basis on which 
we could build up an oil burner 
business was to start in to operate 
our own retail establishments. 
Through the medium of these fac- 
tory branches we could learn how 
a product of this type should be 
sold, installed and serviced. Once 
having learned the proper way to 
perform these three important func- 
tions of an oil burner distributor 
and, above all, how to do so at a 
satisfactory profit, we could then 
put our product into the hands of 
dealers and be prepared to show 
them how to run their business 
successfully. 

On the other hand, there are at 
least five disadvantages to the 
branch system: 

1. The requirements of invested 
capital. Ample capital is one of 
the most essential needs of a busi- 
ness of this character. Not only 
must a considerable investment be 
made in showroom and service sta- 
tion equipment, but there must al- 
ways be sufficient working capital 
to carry on the business, particu- 
larly during the winter months 
when sales are lowest and expenses 
highest. This investment is not 
onerous when only a few branches 
are involved, but would soon 
amount to a considerable sum if 
complete nation-wide distribution 
were attempted. 

2. The difficulty in securing com- 
petent personnel. This is a diffi- 
culty which is encountered in every 
line of business, but seems to be 
particularly acute in ours because 
it is still a new industry and there 
is no supply of experienced execu- 
tives to draw from. We have a 
large number of applicants who 
are looking for positions as branch 
managers and who claim to be ex- 
perienced and successful executives 
temporarily out of employment. 
n 99 cases out of 100, however, 
an investigation into their past busi- 
ness careers shows that their pre- 
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vious employers set a quite differ- 
ent valuation on their ability. On 
rare occasions there comes to us 
a man who really seems to meet 
the requirements, but even then we 
sometimes make mistakes, and an- 
other tedious search for talent must 
be commenced. 

3. The impossibility of rapid 
growth. This follows as a result 
of the problem I have just men- 
tioned. A branch will be only as 
successful as its manager, and it 
is hazardous to open new branches 
until men who are thoroughly com- 
petent to manage them are avail- 
able. This is an effective bar to 
rapid expansion of the business. 

4. Inability to market in small 
cities. It is obviously impossible 
for either a dealer or a manufac- 
turer to sell oil burners exclusively 
in a small town. There is not suffi- 
cient potential business to cover the 
necessary overhead and leave a sat- 
isfactory profit. We recognized 
this fact from the start, but felt 
that there was such a tremendous 
market to be developed in the large 
cities that these would keep us 
fully occupied for some years and 
that the question of distribution in 
the smaller centers could well be 
postponed. 

5. The difficulty of economical 
administration. No matter how 
sincere, hard-working and loyal a 
branch manager may be, and no 
matter what system may be em- 
ployed to reward him financially 
for successful accomplishment, the 
fact remains that he can never have 
the same vital interest in the profits 
of the branch as he would have if 
his own money were invested in 
the business. When only a small 
number of branches are involved. 
headquarters can keep a’ careful 
check on the expenses of each; but 
when the branches increase in num- 
ber it becomes impossible for any 
one individual to watch all the de- 
tails, and avoidable waste is very 
likely to result. 

We did not at-any time consider 
that selling exclusively through 
factory branches was the last word 
in oil burner distribution. On the 
contrary, we regarded our branch 
organizations’ as more in the na- 
ture of experimental laboratories 
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in which we tried to discover the 
most effective methods of operat- 
ing the retail sales, installation and 
service departments of a business 
of this kind. 

To each branch manager we 
said in effect: “We are setting 
you up in business for yourself 
and wé expect you to run this 
branch as you would your own 
business. The principal difference 
is that we are supplying the capi- 
tal and taking all the chances of 
loss, consequently we shall be en- 
titled to most of the profits, but 
you will get a fair share. Be- 
cause we are putting up the money 
we must set prices and terms of 
payment, but otherwise we are go- 
ing to interfere as little as pos- 
sible.” 

Thus we make a safe beginning 
in every instance and branch out 
into retail dealerships through what 
might be called a natural process 
of evolution. There is nothing 
spectacular about this, but we con- 
solidate our gains as we go, and 
we do not have to turn backward 


to make things all over again. 


“An Integral Part of All 
ed ” 
Advertising 
Puitie C. Pack Company 
ADVERTISING 
ANN ARBOR, 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Thank you for your letter of Janu- 
ary 21, in which you give information 
regarding your file of marketing data. 
Co-operation like this is undoubtedly 
one of the principal reasons why your 
magazine is so much an integral part 
of all advertising. 
Pup C, 


MIcuH. 


Pack Co., 
P. C. Pack. 


New Accounts for Hancock 
Payne Organization 

The Klein Chocolate Company, Inc., 
and the Lancaster Shoe Company, beth 
of Elizabethtown, Pa., have placed their 
advertising accounts with the Hancock 
Payne Advertising Organization, Phila- 
delphia. Newspapers are being used on 
the Klein account and business papers 
and juvenile publications on the Lan- 
caster Shoe account. 


Bell Chemical to Collins-Kirk 


The Bell Chemical Company, ( hicago, 
manufacturer of Bell’s cleaning fluid, 
has appointed (ollins-Kirk, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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. 
Clyde Kelly on the Trade Com- 
eo >: 
mission’s Resale Price Report 
ConGress oF THE UNITED States 
House or REPRESENTATIVES 
Wasurncron, D. C., Fes. 16, 1929 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
want to thank you for your letter 
of February 4 and copy of the Feb. 
ruary 14 issue of Printers’ INK. 
Your analysis is valuable, and | 
think is a fair statement of what is con 
tained in the Federal Trade Commis. 
sion’s report on resale price mainte. 
nance. I propose to go into it thoroughly 
myself and take up the various phases 
of the questionnaires. 
Crype Ketty 


C. R. Docherty Returns to 
Gatchel & Manning 


Charles R. Docherty, who has been 
conducting his own business at Omaha, 
Nebr., has joined the sales staff of 
Gatchel & Manning, Inc., Philadelphia, 
photo engraver. He formerly was with 
Gatchel & Manning, Inc., “having left 
that company in 1910. He later was 
advertising manager of the D. G 
Cleveland Company, wholesale chemist 
of Omaha and St. Louis. 


P. R. Harris with Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx 


Paul R. Harris, head of the Paul R 
Harris Advertising Agency, Louisville, 
Ky., has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of Hart, Schaffner & Marx, Chi 
cago, clothing manufacturers. 


Mining Machinery Account for 
H. S. Howland Agency 


The ae Sales Company, Inc., 
New York, maker of coal mining ma 
chinery, has appointed the H. S. How- 
land Advertising Agency, Inc., of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 


To Represent Hardware & 


Implement Journal 
William A. Wilson, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Hardware & 
Implement Journal, Dallas, Texas, ir 
the East. 


J. F. Deane Joins American 
Bosch Magneto 

_ Julian F. Deane has joined the Amer- 

ican Bosch Magneto Corporation, 

Springfield, Mass., as sales promotion 

manager, succeeding Wallace B. Blood, 

resigned. 


Appoints Devereux & Smith 


The American Hard Wall Plaster 
Company, Utica, N. Y., has appointed 
Devereux & Smith, advertising agency, 
of that city, to direct the advertising 
of its hard wall plaster and builders’ 
and masons’ supplies. 
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Electricity is your 
in Southern California ..... 


t 


stern Representative: 
> Madison Ave., New York 
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It cooks for you, does the 
washing, cleans the house, de- 
livers your ice ... helps in a 
score of ways to make life in 
this sunny Southland attrac- 
tive. 

Consumption of electricity 
in this area is the highest in 
the country—over 1800 kilo- 
watt hours per capita. There 
are more completely electri- 
fied (red seal) homes per 
capita. 98% of all dwellings, 
city and rural, are within 


INK 


reach of an electric wire. 
$12,000,000 in electrical ap- 
pliances were bought last 
year. 

It is only natural that the 
Los Angeles Times—with the 
largest home-delivered circu- 
lation in the  field—should 
lead in electrical appliance 
advertising. Last year it 
printed more than both other 
morning papers combined, or 
all three evening papers, com- 
bined. 


los Angffhs Times 


San Francisco. 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicage. 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. 3. Bidwell Ce., 742 Market St., 
White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 





servant 


Advertising 
—Maker of New 
Markets 


Boston 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I am making an address for The 
New England Council to the members 
of The Boston Women’s City Club on 
February 18 the chief feature of which 
will be an explanation of the efforts 
manufacturers are making to meet the 
needs of purchasers. 

For illustration I would like to cite 
specific instances where producers of 
various products go to great lengths 
to determine just what the woman buyer 
wants. Any cases where advance studies 
and research are made which result in 
decided changes in a product to make 
it more acceptable in its market will 





help. : 
= any articles appeared in Print- 
ers’ Inx bearing on this point or can 
you refer me to any source for such 
information ? 
C. E. Lawrence. 


6 Rew wes is hardly a growing 
business in existence today in 
which the manufacturer is not con- 
tinuously and constructively study- 
ing the needs of his market in 
order to make his product more 
serviceable to the ultimate con- 
sumer. The intelligent activity 
among manufacturers of house- 
hold appliances, food products and 
articles used by women is stupen- 
dous in its magnitude and variety. 
As to specific instances of such 
efforts, almost every issue of 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY contains references to 
studies of this kind, or the effects 
of them, and a description of 
changes made to adapt products 
more closely to the needs of wo- 
men users. A partial list of arti- 
cles describing some of the more 
significant studies made by man- 
ufacturers is available and will be 
mailed to those interested upon re- 
quest. 

There is one angle of this sub- 
ject which should always be em- 
phasized in every consideration of 
it, and that is that success in the 
home field is dependent upon the 
kind and quality of advertising 
which is used to promote and ex- 
tend the use of a product. Of 
what avail are long and expensive 
market surveys without a market 
large enough to pay the cost. of. 
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Every effort 
the home market starts 
with the manufacturer’s desire, in- 
spired by necessity, to increase his 


making the surveys? 
to sell 


output in order to decrease his 
cost of production and distribution 
He studies the article in use by 
the consumer and adapts it more 
closely to such uses as will eventu 
ally prove to be the largest uses 
On his side, the manufacturer is 
faced with a limited or seasonal 
use. On her side, the housekeeper 
wants more efficient service or 
longer wear from an article, or ii 
the article is costly when suitabl 
for a single use, she wants an 
improved article at no higher cost 
which will be suitable for a num 
ber of uses. It is the manufac 
turer who must take the initiative 
Housekeepers can be induced t 
lend their aid by means of prize 
contests, and other devices, but, in 
the last analysis, it is the manu- 
facturer who must do the real 
work of providing a product that 
will give better and better service. 

In the end, the whole thing 
comes back to advertising. Earnest 
Elmo Calkins explains this phase 
clearly and interestingly in the 
February issue of The Woman's 
Hage Companion: 

“That your kitchen and home 
are filled with convenient and 
labor-saving devices is not due 
alone to invention. There had to 
be a way of telling you about 
them. They would have got 
around to you in time but it would 
have taken longer. Advertising 
has been the quick and direct way 
of telling housewives about inven- 
tions and discoveries, and because 
this quick and direct way existed 
many things were invented which 
would not otherwise have been 
made. The possibility of selling 
coffee percolators, nested measur 
ing spoons, glass casseroles, auto 
matic ovens, thermostats, electric 
washing machines, oil burning 
heaters, has stimulated the wits of 
the inventors. Advertising has 
been a constant urge to improve 
the home.”—[Ed. Printers’ INK 





Frederick Lorenze has joined the art 
eartmeat of The Ethridge Company, 
ork. 
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We estimate that in 1935 
Liberty will have the largest 


magazine circulation in the 


world. . . 


Channel 
Yyafh M, Fla 
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A. Standard Market Survey B. Approved C. Little Journeys D. Ask the Millions ask th 


Business Publication$f 
22Available, freeto 


URING the past six months The Press has prepared several § Pp. 
studies of advertising and merchandising conditions in the J mor 
TKUE Cleveland Market. At 


A brief summary of each of these studies is printed below. To ob- deta 


tain copies, tear out the publications illustrated above and designate § E. 
by check those you are particularly interested in receiving, and mail § han 
to the Press’ National Advertising Department. reac 


A. STANDARD MARKET SURVEY. Facts about Cleve- § F. 





land’s buying characteristics, population, merchandise outlets, geog- Sho 
raphy, industry, and other trade indices, conveniently arranged in an and 
8-page booklet according to the Standard Market Survey Form of — ™e? 
the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A. lane 
B. APPROVED. A comprehensive and detailed study of the size a 
and character of the Cleveland Market area, presenting a quick and ew: 
complete picture of this market as it pertains to the selling of nation- a 
ally advertised commodities. 36 pages and cover. s 
C. LITTLE JOURNEYS. An analysis of the buying char- head 
acter of fourteen wealthy Cleveland families as an indicator of the J jj. 
potentialities of the Cleveland market for the sale of quality products. ee 
Detroit , Atlanta NATIONAL ADVEM]S) 
San Francisco 250 Park Avenue, New York 00 N. 
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£. Ask the Dealer F. Fifty Years G. Linage Information—1928 H. Grew with Cleveland 
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00 N. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 


o all Advertisers 


D. ASK THE MILLION. Report of seven surveys, covering 
more than 14,000 Cleveland consumers in all sections of the city. 
A break-down of the city into 24 districts, giving population and 
detailed characteristics in each district is also included. 

E. ASK THE DEALER. Report of a survey of 2,225 dealers 
handling nationally advertised products, made to determine their 
reading and advertising preferences. 

F. FIFTY YEARS. History of Cleveland and The Press. 
Short biographical sketch of E. W. Scripps, founder of The Press 
and the Scripps-Howard Newspapers, summary of editorial achieve- 
ments, statement of business platform that has made The Press Cleve- 
land’s largest daily newspaper. 

G. LINAGE INFORMATION—1928. Complete and de- 
tailed record of every line of advertising published by every adver- 
tiser—local, or national—in every Cleveland newspaper in 1928, In- 
valuable as a gauge of your competition’s activities. 

H. GROW WITH CLEVELAND. Résumé of Cleveland 
business conditions as of January, 1929. Analysis of 1929 potentiali- 
ties. Summary of plans for city expansion and future building pro- 
gram, 
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BUYERS 
WITH INFLUENCE 


“ AIRY FARMS, be- 

cause of their prompt 
adoption of laborsaving ma- 
chinery of every sort, are 
using more and more elec- 
tricity, and are pointing the 
way to a more widespread 
use of current by other types 
ol a fw: as ws 


says an executive of one of the leading farm 
equipment manufacturers. 


This is an important reason for 
reaching the—Dairymen First. 


A Growing appreciation of this 


situation is a factor in our Con- 
sistent Lineage Gain. — 


THE DAIRY FARMER 


Meredith Publishing Company 


























An Englishman’s Views on 
Research 


Different Conditions Enforce Different Methods 


By Paul B. Redmayne, M. A. 


Of Cadbury Bros. Ltd., Bournville, England 


T is now four years since I was 

in the United States and Can- 
ada studying methods of research. 
Since then I have been vansne: | 
engaged in building up a researc 
Saar at Messrs. Cadbury 
Bros., Bournville, which is prob- 
ably the largest firm of its kind 
in the cocoa and candy trade in 
the world. ; 

The lessons I learned in the 
United States have always been 
in the front of my mind, but the 
differences in conditions between 
the two countries are so great that 
the results of this four years’ work 
will, I hope, be of interest to my 
American friends, who so gen- 
erously gave me of their time and 
experience—particularly as an in- 
creasing number of American 
products are being marketed in 
England. we 

At the outset, before describing 
what we have done, I should like 
to emphasize certain differences be- 
tween the two countries. The out- 
look of the average person in En- 
gland on research is very different 


from that of an American. In 
England research is employed 
largely with distrust. For this 


reason the method of the ques- 
tionnaire, whether by canvass or 
mail, is less successful than in 
America. This distrust of market 
research not only applies to house- 
wives and consumers generally, 
but is even more true of the re- 
tailer. “Mind your own business 
and let me mind mine” is still 
typical of much in English busi- 
ness. The belief in active co- 
operation with the manufacturer 
is comparatively rare and any sales 
schemes which could be accused of 
giving trouble to the retailer are 
resented. The English business 
man’s love of secrecy is proverbial, 
and it is unwise to try to drag 
information out of him. For this 
reason, research in England must 





He 
must squeeze every possible piece 
of information from his own rec- 


start with the manufacturer. 


ords before he starts troubling 
other people, and therefore he must 
himself undertake and control the 
most of his research work. 

Another point I should like to 
make is that these remarks deal 
with research as it affects the man- 
ufacturer of a number of products 
of general consumption. For the 
manufacturer of a specialty prod- 
uct, such as vacuum cleaners, cash 
registers, etc., the position is very 
different. The accuracy that is 
possible in a market research for 
a specialty product is not possible 
for a number of general products, 
because one cannot measure exactly 
the total numbers of possible con- 
sumers or how much they can con- 
sume, especially of candy. Any- 
one selling a cash register, for in- 
stance, knows at once that he is 
limited to shops of. a certain size 
which do not already possess a cash 
register, and it is therefore pos- 
sible to ascertain the number of 
these in any district and set a rea- 
sonable quota for a salesman. 

Again, general products, e. g., 
candy, are purchased as often as 
not on the whim of the moment 
and not for definite and ascertain- 
able reasons; the research worker, 
therefore, must lay stress on gen- 
eral factors rather than technical 
points. In all that follows I am 
referring only to research as it af- 
fects a manufacturer of general 
products. 

Although Great Britain is geo- 
graphically small, and from the 
physical point of view national 
distribution is comparatively easy 
to attain, the country is by no 
means homogeneous in character. 
It is readily divisible into areas, 
each of which is a unit from the 
marketing point of view, as its in- 
dustries are distinct and have their 
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own trade depressions and booms. 
We therefore commenced our re- 
search with an investigation of 
our trade in different localities and 
mapped out the country into four- 
teen main areas, for which we 
could get population figures. 

It is clear that the only way to 
compare different territories is on 
a sales per head basis. Our first 
difficulty, however, was that the 
areas for which we had trade fig- 
ures did not coincide with those 
for which population figures were 
obtainable. We therefore num- 
bered every individual account with 
the number of the area in which 
it occurred, and thence forward all 
trade done with that account was 
always credited to that area. It 
was thus a simple matter to chart 
the sales per head figures for every 
one of our areas. This was done 
on the moving monthly annual 
average principle, so that we have 
a complete picture of the trade 
all over the country with the factor 
of seasonal fluctuation eliminated. 

One of the great difficulties in 
the candy trade is its seasonal na- 
ture and the changes in demand 
due to fashion. But owing to the 
large number of lines (300-400) 
which any large firm such as ours 
must produce, the exact position 
needs careful analysis. We there- 
fore prepared charts on the follow- 
7 lines : 

Charts of all our main products 
on : moving annual average principle, 
— eliminating seasonal fluctuation. 

2. Charts to show om es in the 
trend of demand, takin our main 
products as 100 at a x. year, and 
plotting their subsequent sales as per- 
centages of that. This revealed the 
potentialities of small lines whose rela- 
tive increase showed them potential best 
sellers. 

3. Charts to show the trend of sea- 
sonal fluctuation itself, in which the 


first quarter of every year was 100 and 
subsequent quarters percentages of this. 


These charts now show us at 
a glance the position of sales, and 
what is far more important, our 
sales trends. Perhaps it may be 
said that this is not market re- 
search, but we should reply that 
it is the foundation of all market 
research, and that it is the essen- 
tial preliminary of all research 
work in any established business. 
It is no use trying to find out 
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about the market until you know 
about your own product; that what 
you know is fact; information 
about the market based on outside 
research is never more than esti- 
mate. So much of the research 
work we hear about concerns new 
firms or new products whose only 
possible line of research is the mar- 
ket and its possibilities—which have 
no sales history into which to re- 
search—that this essential aspect 
of research in established firms is 
often overlooked. 

But we considered there was an- 
other thing to be done before we 
were ready to do outside research, 
and that was to prove our products 
were popular and compared satis- 
factorily with those of competitors 
—in the estimation of the public. 
Thousands of pounds are wasted 
every year in England by manufac- 
turers who omit to do this and try 
to sell products which are not 
liked. We think we have largely 
overcome this source of waste by 
securing the help of well over a 
thousand persons entirely uncon- 
nected with the industry, who may 
be taken as “a representative sam- 
ple of the public.” We send these 
people samples of our proposed 
lines and we also test our exist- 
ing lines against those of competi- 
tors. We even arranged our “test- 
ers” into classes, such as school 
boys, factory workers, middle-class, 
and only send them the kinds of 
lines which we think they would 
buy. We have great faith in these 
tests, and discard lines which are 
shown to be unpopular, even against 
our own judgment. Further, it is 
possible by equating popularity 
with cost, to discard units in boxes 
of candy, which though popular, 
are not sufficiently popular to war- 
rant their great cost. 

In passing, I should like to com- 
ment on this grading of our 
“testers.” In England a criticism 
often leveled against American re- 
searches into advertising, of which 
we have seen reports, is that they 
are so often carried out in educa- 
tional or other establishments 
which do not provide a representa- 
tive sample of the public, to whom 
the advertisements are ultimately 
designed to appeal. We have found 
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Why whittle a tree 
with a jack-knife? 


a 


The Boston Sunday Advertiser’s circulation 
exceeds that of the next Boston Sunday paper 
by 164,033. 

The Sunday Post and the Sunday Herald 
combined fall 31,964 short of the Advertiser’s 
total; the Sunday Globe and the Sunday 
Herald combined fall 42,380 short of the Sun- 
day Advertiser’s total. 

The Boston and New England market is a 
BIG market and the advertiser who would 
cover it must use a BIG newspaper. 


5 09,631 A. B.C. Audit 


Boston 
Sunday Advertiser 


Largest Circulation in New England 
ONE OF THE TWENTY-EIGHT HEARST NEWSPAPERS 
READ BY MORE THAN 20,000,000 PEOPLE . ° . 
Member of International News Service and Universal 
Service . - Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 


E. M. BURKE AND ASSOCIATES, INC. 


National Advertising Representatives 
AGO 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHIC DETROIT 
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most decided’ differences in taste 
between different classes, and re- 
gard this grading as of the utmost 
importance. 

Having thus found our sales po- 
sition and assured ourselves that 
our products were what the public 
wanted, we then—and only then— 
set out to find how our products 
fared when compared with others 
at the point of sale. Our method 
was as follows: We employed an 
outside research agency to observe 
10,000 purchases in forty different 
representative shops. From these 
we found out just what goods 
were being sold, and were able, 
by comparing our own sales figures, 
to know how far we had a proper 
share of the market for each kind 
of line. We were also able to 
ascertain how much candy is 
bought by a brand, or manufac- 
turer’s name. Our method here 
should be of special interest to 
American readers, as it shows what 
we did to get over the difficulty of 
the “mind your own business” at- 
titude of the average Englishman. 
We believe further, that the re- 
sult was. of greater value than 
many questionnaires are, because 
it was all based on sales actually 
made. The questionnaire method 
of research is subject to these fun- 
damental criticisms: That much 
buying is based on instinct and not 
on reason, and that when a per- 
son is asked to give a reason for 
his choice he probably manufac- 
tures one on the spur of the mo- 
ment, which may not at all coincide 
with the real reason, which is prob- 
ably subconscious. 

Finally, there are the researches 
we have carried out into advertis- 
ing. English conditions are not 
very suitable to the American 
method of try-out campaigns, be- 
cause all the important daily papers 
in England—in addition to the mag- 
azines—are publications with a 
national circulation. The news- 
paper for a town or district is an 
altogether subsidiary affair. This 
makes it more difficult to carry out 
effective local campaigns in the 
press. It is, however, possible to 
do good local billposting, sampling, 
etc., campaigns, and also to experi- 
ment with other methods of pro- 
moting sales in localities, such as 
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increasing the number of salesmen, 
the opening of delivery depots, etc. 
We carried out a number of such 
experiments and used the follow- 
ing method of checking: We took 
out our sales figures as follows: 


Amount of trade done in the district 
x 100; divided by amount of trade done 
in the United Kingdom during the same 


period. 

We took this figure out each 
month, beginning some time before 
the campaign commenced and end- 
ing some time afterward. This 
gave us a percentage figure which 
eliminated seasonal fluctuations and 
so gave a true picture of the trend 
of the locality trade in relation to 
that of the whole country. But we 
have found it is sometimes better 
to take an even smaller unit for 
advertising purposes. Thus, we 
would take a single town out of 
an area and then watch its sales 
in relation to that of the area. 
This gave us a comparatively ac- 
curate method of evaluating sales 
promotion schemes. 

Such, in brief, has been our 
method of work. The results of 
the work we are fully satisfied 
with, as it has provided a clear 
guide for policy, and saved the 
waste of tens of thousands of dol- 
lars in showing us what not to 
do as well as what to do. 


E. S. Ridgway Joins Meadows 


Manufacturing Company 
Edward S. ie has been ap- 
inted assistant director of sales of 
he Meadows Manufacturin 

Bloomington, Ill., Select-A-Speed elec- 
tric washing machines. He was for- 
merly general sales manager of the 
Electric Household Utilities Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, and at one time was 
resident of The Utenco Company, 
t. Wayne, Ind. 


D. W. Stallard with Matteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan 


David W. Stallard, at one time with 
the Wichita, Kans., Eagle, and recently 
a representative for the Chi Herald 
and Examiner, has joined atteson- 
Fogarty-Jordan Company, Inc., Chicago 
edvertiaiag agency. 





Company, 








Puritan Malt Appoints 


Critchfield 
The Puritan Malt Extract Com 
Chicago, has appointed Critchfi aa 
Company, onenene agency of tae 
city, to direct its yeruaing. £0 pot. 
Newspapers and RO 
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The largest ex- 
clusive outdoor 
advertising oper- 
ating company in 
the world --- ser- 
ving America’s 
greatest adver- 
tisers from Utah 
to New York and 
from Florida to 
Michigan. 


PACKER 


WORLD’S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE 
OUTDOOR OPERATING COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
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reaches home business 


managers? 


N most homes there are two 

business managers . . . two 
purchasing agents . . . Mr. and 
Mrs.—with the accent on Mrs. 
What kind of a newspaper best 
reaches them—exercising the 
greatest influence on the family 
budget? 

Put this question to the retail 
merchants of any city or trading 
area. Their answer is the safest 
one to go by. They stand or fall 
on their success in reaching people 
where they live. Volumes of 
statistics mean nothing to them 
unless a newspaper can demon- 
strate home selling strength. 


Consider, then, that the retail 
merchants of Boston use 48% 
more advertising space in the 
Globe, daily and Sunday, than 
in any other Boston paper. 


Naturally, this large and increas- 


ing volume of retail advertising 
makes the Globe stronger and 





stronger with women—as a 
man knows who has taken hot 
a newspaper that lacked s 
advertising! But since the a+ 
vertising is an effect rather 
a primary cause of home streng} 

















look at the Globe from { 
editorial angle... . ich c 
Local news is highly imports » nat 


in Metropolitan Boston, a s¢ ine hh 
contained community. The Glo bders 
has a larger staff and carries mq,,.,, , 
local and suburban news th§,, jog, 
any other Boston paper. bale le 

The Globe’s Household [hiking 
partment, established 34 ye@iobe’s 
ago as the first “women’s paghy use 
in the country is today closq@ More 
followed from day to day 6Brtiser 
thousands of Boston women. bmons' 

The Globe’s sport pages 4 news 
live, accurate, complete—ree Bos 
throughout New England afrength 
quoted throughout the countiferage 

Its columns are free from big All of 
in politics and religion! our 

Of the three Boston papgarket. 


The Bostortal 
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: ich carry the bulk of advertis- 
importa, national and local, the Globe 
on, @ Sine holds practically all of its 
The Gloh.ders in Metropolitan Boston 
AITIES MGven days a week. The other 
news Uo lose 35% and 65% of their 
f. pek-day readers on Sunday. A 
shold Dbiking additional proof of the 
34 Ye@lobe’s home strength—whether 
*n’S Pau use Sunday space or not! 
ay clos§More and more national ad- 
o day Ertisers are insisting on the 
omen. Bmonstration of homestrength 
pages 4 newspapers. We submit that 
lete—ree Boston Globe possesses this 
fland afrength in a community where 
> countiferage family wealth is $9,000. 
from big All of the facts are contained 
our booklet ‘“Boston—4th 
arket.” Write for free copy. 
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Statistics mean nothing un- 
less a newspaper can demon- 
strate home selling strength. 











Facts about Boston 
and the Globe 


Boston’s shopping area ranks 
fourth in population, third in 
per capita income tax returns, 

the major American mar- 
kets. Average family wealth is 
$9,000. Savings deposits aver- 
age $2,000 per family. 


Within 12 miles ef Boston’s 
City Hall is the territory called 
Metropolitan Boston, defined 
by the A.B. C. as the “City” 
district. It is composed of Cor- 
porate Boston and 39 border- 
ing and nearby suburbs. 


Herein Metropolitan Boston 
the Globe is definitely the home 
newspaper, for it is the only 
Boston newspaper which holds 
all of its readers in this rich dis- 
trict seven days a week. 


Boston’s great department 
stores do 46% of the local ad- 


vertising in Boston newspa- 
With seven dailies and 

Sunday papers to choose 

from, they spend 37% of their 

entire Boston newspaper ap- 

pocurintion in the daily and 
y 
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Honor 
Prestige 


“Eternal vigilance,” mused the philosopher, 
“is the price of honor.” 


The Price of 


With due apologies, we take the liberty of 
paraphrasing; “Eternal vigilance is the price 
of prestige.” 


Establishing a reputation is hardly more 
exacting a task than maintaining one. That 
we have learned from 53 years’ experience 
and we are conscious that every piece of 
finished ‘printing turned out by this plant 
enhances or detracts from our reputation. 


It follows naturally that the “eternal vigil- 
ance” which we exercise in maintaining 
Goldmann prestige redounds to the benefit 
of Goldmann customers. And that applies 
to “straight” printing and direct-adver- 
tising alike. 


Jsaae Goldmann. Company 


FOUNDED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK. ANY WORTH 6080 
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Westinghouse Makes Dealers a 
Part of the Family 


“e Outline of a Plan Inaugurated Six Years Ago, Which Has Helped to 
Place Company’s Complete Line in 500 Stores in the 


T= other day a letter from a 
dealer came into this company’s 
New York office. It was a sugges- 
tion for a change in the West- 
inghouse advertising copy then 
running in the newspapers. The 
suggestion was a good one. The 
copy was changed and the dealer 
was thanked for giving us the idea. 

That incident isn’t unusual. Our 
dealers have been made to feel free 
to offer suggestions about mer- 
chandise, selling methods and ad- 
vertising. They know that their 
suggestions are welcomed. They 
have seen them used. And so they 
send in ideas, because they feel that 
they are a part of the company’s 
merchandising operation. They 
consider themselves a part of the 
Westinghouse family. 

How this feeling has been 
brought about is interesting. It is 
a story of a dealer plan that has 
been working in the New York 
market. It is six years old. It is 
still producing. Each year it does 
better than the year before. 

There are over 2,000 stores in 
the New York market selling the 
kind of electrical goods, electric 
irons, toasters, percolators, etc., 
that Westinghouse manufactures. 
Some do a big job. Some are just 
dabbling in the business. Six 
years ago, when we started this 
plan, there were no more than fifty 
of these stores handling any of our 
goods and very few of these were 
handling the complete line. The 
problem was to increase this num- 
ber of dealers. Representation 
must be found in as many of the 
scattered buying centers as possible. 
A large newspaper advertising 
campaign was in prospect and there 
must be enough stores carrying the 
goods to make the advertising 
profitable. 

It was not enough to get a large 
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New York Territory 


By Edward J. Hegarty 


Northeastern Advertising Manager, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


number of dealers carrying one or 
two numbers in the line. That, of 
course, was an easier way of start- 
ing, but it left a larger selling job 
for the future. The plan decided 
upon was one which asked the 
stores to carry the complete line. 
It was more difficult to sell initially, 
but it did the big selling job at one 
time. 


Plan Had to Be Simple 


Any plan adopted had to be sim- 
ple. It was to be sold by jobbers’ 
salesmen, who sold thousands of 
other items. If the plan was not 
one that could easily be sold, the 
salesman would sell something that 
could be sold. 

At the start we agreed with the 
dealers on these two things: 

First: There must be a demand 
for Westinghouse goods. 

Second: The dealer must have 
stock to supply that demand. 

We agreed that the first was our 
job. Through advertising we must 
let people know that there were 
such appliances and that we made 
them. The dealer agreed that he 
must have the stock in his store at 
all times. A suggested stock list 
with a net value of close to $160 
was made up. In the list there 
were eleven separate items. Some 
of these were appliances which 
move readily. Others were slow 
movers and the dealers were told 
at the start that certain numbers 


in the assortment were slow 


movers. There was no sense in 
the salesman wasting time trying 
to convince a dealer that a slow 
mover was not a slow mover. The 
dealer knew. Of course, the 
amount of money invested in slow 
movers was small. The bulk of 
the investment was in those items 
which had a ready sale. 

Slow-mover items were put into 

















the assortment to give the dealer 
those extra sales which he would 
not get if he did not carry a com- 
plete assortment. They showed the 
customer that this dealer handled 
a complete line of electrical ap- 
pliances. He had everything that 
the shopper might want. A dealer 
who stocked this assortment was in 
the heating appliance business. He 
was not just playing around with 
the idea of getting into it. 

In return for buying this stock 
and agreeing to keep it in his store 
at all times, the dealer was given 
certain helps. Among:these was 
the help of Westinghouse news- 
paper advertising. Dealers were 
told that this advertising would 
help create business. They were 
told that if they let people know 
that they sold Westinghouse 
goods, sales would come to them. 
They were shown how to make 
window displays. They were given 
material to help them do this. 
They were given direct-mail helps 
so that they could let their cus- 
tomers know they were selling the 
goods which were being advertised 
in the newspapers. 

The second help given these 
dealers was a sales plan. A certain 
appliance was to be pushed each 
month and every thirty days the 
dealer got a complete selling cam- 
paign on that appliance. This kept 
the dealer’s interest alive. He con- 
centrated more effort on our goods 
and as a result he made more sales. 

The third help was a tie-in with 
the electric light company cam- 
paigns. Dealers were told that 
during the time that the electric 
light company was campaigning 
Westinghouse . appliances, there 
would be a set-up so that they 
could make the same offer and still 
make a good profit. This has 
helped the dealer makes sales which 
were started by the lighting com- 
panies’ advertising. 

Under this plan, the dealer is not 
given an exclusive neighborhood. 
This would have been difficult for 
a number of reasons. First, there 
were six jobbers covering the terri- 
tory. Every part of the territory 
is covered by more than one jobber. 
Then, too, the number of existing 
dealers was so limited that every 
dealer who could do a real job was 
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needed to make the plan pay. They 
knew from the start that the store 
across the street might be signed 
up under the same plan. Still, 
they were not told they must sell 
Westinghouse appliances  exclu- 
sively. The only condition was 
that they must handle our com- 
plete assortment. They could 
handle as many other lines as they 


wished. 

When .the campaign was first 
sold, the jobber salesmen were 
given portfolios which explained 
the plan in complete detail. They 
were called together and told how 
to go out and sell it. Each month 
during the six years, they have 
been given a new campaign to sell. 
Periodically they get new port- 
folios which tell about the news- 
paper advertising that is to be 


‘done, the literature that is available 


and about the window display ma- 
terial that will be furnished free of 
charge. Where direct-mail mate- 
rial is available, that, too, is shown. 
When the salesman goes into a 
dealer’s store, he tells him not only 
about the merchandise, prices and 
discounts, but he gives him a com- 
plete sales plan. 


Keeping Dealer Stocks Up 


One of the big problems with a 
plan like this is that of keeping the 
dealer stock up to the required 
amount. That is a responsibility of 
the jobber salesman. The dealer 
has agreed to carry the stock. But 
in some cases he slips. One of his 
compensations for carrying the 
stock at all times is a preferential 
discount. His price is a little bet- 
ter than that of the ordinary dealer. 

The monthly campaigns check 
stocks to some extent but the most 
effective method of refilling stocks 
has been to cancel each agreement 
on a certain date every year. Then 
the jobber salesman must start to 


- build his list anew. He must make 


a check of each dealer’s stock. 
Each year a certain number of the 
old dealers do not stock up and 
they are dropped. Their place is 
taken by the new dealers who were 
not on the list before so that over 
the six years the dealer organiza- 
tion has increased about 15 per 
cent each year. 

After six years it can be said 
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Would you’ 


question the judg- 


ment of those who 


are in the best posi- 


tion to know the 
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that this plan works. Close to 500 
dealers have made enough sales to 
keep on carrying the whole line. 
Each year the group has sold 
more than the year before and 
each year sees the dealers a little 
closer to the Westinghouse com- 
pany. 

This is brought about in a num- 
ber of ways, but of first impor- 
tance is the annual meeting of all 
these dealers. At this meeting 
sales plans for the coming year are 
discussed and the advertising pro- 
gram is explained. Merchandising 
and advertising executives meet 
each dealer. They talk about his 
problems and so the advertising and 
selling plans are closely brought to 
him. He feels that it is some- 
thing in which he has a voice. 
Every dealer selling our goods is 
not invited to this annual meeting. 
It is run exclusively for those deal- 
ers who work under the provisions 
of this plan. The dealers who at- 
tend know that. This is one thing 
that makes them feel they are a 
part of the Westinghouse family. 

Then these Westinghouse Elec- 
trification Dealers have a special 
trade-mark which cannot be used 
by other dealers and they have 
other privileges. They get better 
discounts. They get preference on 
allotments. If any merchandise is 
to be moved as a special, they get 
first chance to buy it and sell it in 
their stores. The window displays 
which come to them are different 
from those of the ordinary dealer. 
They do not have to buy as much 
as the ordinary dealer to get the 
larger and more expensive displays. 
These privileges are theirs because 
they belong. They know that. 

Then their advice is asked on 
many problems. It may be on mer- 
chandise. It may be on a sales 
plan. It may be on advertising. 
Some respond. Others do not, but 
whether or not they voice their 
opinions, they know that their 
opinion has been asked. They 
know that they are a part of the 
whole merchandising and advertis- 
ing operation. They feel that 
they are consulted as members of 
the family. 

These dealers who handle the 
complete line are, of course, sup- 
plemented by a large number of 
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dealers who do not as yet carry the 
complete line but carry one or two 
or three numbers. Those dealers 
are the prospects who will develop 
into the Westinghouse Electrifica- 
tion Dealers during the coming 
years. Their reception into the 
family is a gradual process. They 
sell one item first, then a few, then 
more and finally the jobber signs 
them on the complete line. But 
they have seen the advantages of 
joining the family and they are 
glad to become full-fledged mem- 
bers. After that, it isn’t long be- 
fore their voice is heard in the 
family councils. 


J. Bonham and H. L. Powell 


Join Camco 

J. Bonham, Soonenty divisional man- 
ager of Thomas J. Lipton, Inc., has 
been appointed district sales manager of 
the Consolidated Automatic Merchan- 
dising Corporation, New York, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 

Harry L. Powell, formerly assistant 
sales manager of the Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company, has been appointed sales 
manager of the Sanitary Postage Cor- 
poration, a division of the Consolidated 
Automatic Merchandising Corporation. 


A. G. Graam with Whitman 
Advertisers’ Service 


Alexis G. Graam, for the last two 
ears with International Studio, New 
ork, has joined Whitman Advertisers’ 
Service, Inc., of that city, as an account 
executive. 











G. B. Burtnett Starts Own 


Business 

Gerald B. Burtnett has started a 
financial advertising service at Los 
Angeles under his own name. He 
formerly was advertising manager of 
the Security Housing Corporation and 
of the California Bank, th of Los 
Angeles. 


M. O. Launch with Browning 


Arms Company 
M. O. Launch, space buyer and 
duction manager of the Salt Lake ity 
office of the L. S. Gillham Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, has joined the 
Browning Arms Company, Ogden, Utah, 
as advertising and promotion manager. 








New Account for Detroit 
Agen 

W. G. Reeves, Stockbridge, Mich., 
maker of the Reevé Frame Extension 
for Ford trucks, has appointed The 
Savage Advertising Agency, Detroit, to 
direct its advertising account. Lm pad 
papers and direct mail will be used 
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Lf You Demand Real 
Lypography, [nstead 
Of Mere Composition 


SD is international body, composed of the fore- 
P most advertising typographers of the United 
States and Canada, offers you these’ vital 
advantages: (I) First presentation of newest fonts, 
borders, ornaments and initials. (2) The pick of 
skilled, steady-going craftsmen with avoidance of 
drifters and malcontents. (3) Intimate knowledge 
of advertising procedure, sizes and specifications of 
all publications. (4) Charges warranted to be free 
from jugglery and inflation. Buy your advertising 
typography only from members of Advertising 
Typographers of America whose names are listed here: 





{Members Advertising Typographers of America 


< 


< NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N, Y. 









Boston 


THE Woop CLARKE PREss 
Tue BERKELEY Press 


Chicago 
ARKIN ADVERTISERS SERVICE 
Bertscu & COOPER 
J. M. Bunpscno, INc. 
HAYES-LOCHNER 
Harowp A. Hoitmgs, INc. 
Detroit 
GEorGE WILLENs & Co. 
Indianapolis 
™ TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
‘O. 


Los Angeles 
TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE Co. 





New York (ity 

Ap SERVICE Co. 

ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ 
Service Co. 

ADVERTISING-CRAFTSMEN, 
Inc. (A-C) 

ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPH- 
ERS, INC. 

THE ADVERTYPE Co., INC. 

E. M. DiAMANT TyPOGRAPH- 
1c SERVICE 

Frost BROTHERS 

Davin Gi_pea & Co., INc. 

HELLER-EDWARDS TyYPoG- 
RAPHY, INC. 

MontaGusE Lee Co., INc. 

a NELSON PHILLIPs, 

Nc. 





ROYAL TYPOGRAPHERS 
SUPERIORT YPOGRAPHY, INC. 
SUPREME Ap SERVICE 
TRI-ARTS PRINTING CorP. 
TypoGcrapuic Service Co. 
oF N. Y., INc. 
Kurt H. Vo ik, Inc. 
Wooprow Press, Inc. 
Philadelphia 
S. WILLENs & Co. 
PROGRESSIVE COMPOSITION 
Co. Pittsburgh 
Epwin H. Stuart, INc. 
St. Louis 
WARWICK TYPOGRAPHERS, 
INC. Toronto 
Swan SERVICE 
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Average Cost and Time Required to Harvest Small Grain— 
Old Method, 26¢ per bushel; 5 hours 36 minutes per 
acre. Modern method, 3¢ per bushel; 45 minutes per acre. 
N the farming industry as in manufacturing, it requires more 
than ambition to become a money-making efficient operator. 
The real business farmers of today live where soil fertility justi- 
fies the investment of modern farm equipment and the application 
of the most efficient farming methods. 
Favorable farming conditions are concentrated in the North Cen- 
tral “Heart” States, to such a great extent that it is possible for 
the farmers in these 13 of the 48 states, to produce considerably ' 
more than half the total farm wealth, annually. a 
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Ss 
HEN your advertising is in Successful Farming, you reach 
7 more farm families living in “America’s Agricultural 
Heart,” where farm living standards are highest, than can be 
reached through any other magazine. 
Successful Farming for March has more 
pages of editorials and more pages of adver- 
tising than were in the same issue of 1928. 
Dealers in shopping centers throughout the North Central 13 
“Heart” States, such as Galesburg, Illinois, know that rural 
trade makes up practically half of the total potential business 
obtainable in the Middlewest. Because their sales volume is de- 
pendent upon the rural half, they consider farm families preferred 
S customers. ‘They know that nearly two-thirds of the rural popu- 
J lation live on farms. 
Population, Galesburg, Illinois 1925 
—24,822, or 6,205 families. 
ore j 
Successful farming reaches more 
than every second farm family living 
: on the 4,419 farms in the area tribu- 
ti- tary to Galesburg. 
on The red circle indicates a 30 
minute ride to Galesburg. 
n- 
or 
ly Your advertising in Successful Farming influences farm people to 
ask dealers for your product. 
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Trade-Mark Protection in Pan- 
America Is Simplified 


Treaty Adopted at Recent Pan-American Trade-Mark Conference Is of 
Great Importance to Manufacturers Selling to 
the Southern Countries 


MERICAN manufacturers sell- 

ing in the various Latin Amer- 
ican and South American countries 
have frequently found their export 
business hampered by the trade- 
mark regulations of these nations. 
Very likely the manufacturers of 
these same countries have also been 
hampered by certain of our trade- 
mark rules. 

Now it appears that most, if not 
all, of these trade-mark troubles 
which so seriously hamper export 
trade will be wiped out so far as 
business between the countries sign- 
ing a recently adopted treaty is 
concerned. This treaty, and an ac- 
companying protocol, were adopted 
on February 19 at a plenary ses- 
sion of the Pan-American Trade- 
Mark Conference. Actual signing 
of the documents took place the 
next day, February 20. It now 
remains for the various nations 
represented at the conference to 
approve of the action of their rep- 
resentatives. The nations  con- 
cerned are: 

Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Ecua- 
dor, Uruguay, Dominican Republic, 
Chile, Panama, Venezuela, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Guatemala, Haiti, Col- 
ombia, Brazil, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Honduras and the United States. 

The very first article of the con- 
vention indicates the broad-minded 
attitude of the delegates. It reads: 


na —_ 7 < of pm and Aliens as to 
ark and Commercial Protec- 
dent “The a States bind them- 
selves to grant the nationals of other 
contracting States and domiciled for- 
eigners who own a manufacturing or 
commercial establishment or an agri- 
cultural development in any of the 
States which have ratified or adhered 
to the present Convention the same 
rights and remedies which their laws 
extend to their own nationals or domi- 
ciled persons with respect to trade 
names, and the r a of unfair 
competition and fa indications of 
geographical origin — source. 


A feature of the convention that 
will be of interest to associations 
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is found in article 6. This declares 
that: 


The Contracting States agree to ad- 
mit to res istration or deposit and to 
protect collective marks and marks of 
associations, the existence of which is 
not contrary to the laws of the country 
of origin, even when such associations 
do not own a manufacturing, industrial, 
commercial or agricultural establish: 
ment. 

Each country shall determine the 
particular conditions under which such 
marks may be protected. 

States, Provinces or Municipalities, 
in the respective character of corpora- 
tions, may own, use, register or deposit 
marks and shall in that sense enjoy the 
benefits of this Convention. 


It is article 8, however, which 
concerns most manufacturers in 
this country. This article, it would 
seem, sounds the death knell of the 
trade-mark pirate, for this reason: 
Even though a company in one of 
these countries has succeeded in ob- 
taining registration of a mark 
previously used by an American 
manufacturer, the registration is 
subject to cancellation if the Ameri- 
can manufacturer can prove piracy. 
This section of the convention 
reads as follows: 


When the owner of a mark seeks the 
registration or deposit of the mark in 
a Contracting State other than that of 
origin of the mark and such registra- 
tion or deposit is refused because of 
the previous ———- or deposit of 
an interfering mark, he shall have the 
right to apply for and obtain the can- 
cellation or annulment of the interfer- 
ing mark upon proving in accordance 
with the legal procedure of the country 
in which cancellation is sought, the 
stipulations in Paragraph (a) and those 
of either Paragraph (b) or (c) below: 

(a) That he enjoyed legal protection 
for his mark in another of the Con- 
tracting States prior to the date of the 
application for the registration or de- 
posit which he seeks to cancel; and 

(b) That the claimant of the inter- 
fering mark, the cancellation of which 
is sought, had knowledge of the use, 
employment, registration or deposits in 
any of the Contracting States of the 
mark for the specific to which 
said interfering mark is applied prior 
to adoption and use thereof or prior to 
the filing of the application or deposit 
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of the mark which is sought to be can- 
celled; or 

(c) That the owner of the mark who 
seeks cancellation based on a prior right 
to the ownership and use of such mark 
has traded or trades with or in the 
country in which cancellation is sought 
and that goods designated by his mark 
have circulated and circulate in said 
country from a date prior to the filing 
of the application for registration or 
deposit for the mark, the cancellation 
which is claimed, or prior to the adop- 
tion and use of the same. 


Another significant feature of the 
convention, which also calls a halt 
on trade-mark piracy, appears in 
article 12. This states that: 


Any registration or deposit which has 
been effected in one of the Contracting 
States, or any pending application for 
registration or deposit made by an 
agent, representative or customer of 
the owner of a mark in which a right 
has been acquired in another Contract- 
ing State through its registration, prior 
to application or use, shall give to the 
original owner the right to demand its 
cancellation or refusal in accordance 
with the provisions of this Convention 
and to demand and obtain the protec- 
tion for himself, it being considered 
that such protection shall revert to the 
date of the application of the mark so 
denied or canceled. 


American manufacturers who 
have found it necessary, on occa- 
sion, to make slight changes in 
their trade-marks, and then dis- 
covered that these slight changes 
involved them in a _ considerable 
amount of detail work due to the 
importance of registering the 
changes with the various foreign 
countries mentioned above, will be 
interested in article 13. It reads: 


The use of a trade-mark by its owner 
in a form different in minor or non- 
substantial elements from the form in 
which the mark had been registered in 
any of the Contracting States shall not 
entail forfeiture of the registration or 
impair the protection of the mark. 


Articles 14, 15 and 16 are also 
of immense importance. The lan- 
guage used is quite devoid of legal 
phraseology and therefore easily 
understood by laymen. This is how 
they read: 


Article 14.—Trade names or commer- 
cial names of rsons entitled to the 
benefits of this Convention shall be pro- 
tected in all the Contracting States. 
Such protection shall be enjoyed without 
necessity of deposit or registration 
whether or not the name forms part of 
a trade-mark. 

Article 15.—It shall be understood as 
commercial names all special names and 
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surnames which the manufacturer, in- 
dustrialist, merchant or agriculturist 
shall use in his trade to make it known 
as such, as well as the firm’s name 
name or title adopted and legally used 
by associations, corporations, companies 
or manufacturing entities, industrialists, 
merchants or agriculturists, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the respective 
national laws. 

Article 16.—The protection which 
this convention affords to trade and 
commercial names shall consist of the 
following: 

(a) To prohibit the use or adoption 
of a trade or commercial name identi- 
cal with or deceptively similar to one 
legally adopted and previously used by 
another engaged in the same business 
in any of the Contracting States; and 

(b) To prohibit the use, registration 
or filing of a trade-mark which con- 
sists of a trade or commercial name 
adopted and previously used by another 
individual or corporation domiciled or 
established in any of the Contracting 
States which is ape in the manu- 
facture or sale of products or mer- 
chandise of the same class as that for 
which the trade-mark is intended. 


The protocol provides for the 
establishment of an Inter-Ameri- 
can Trade-Mark Registration Bu- 
reau, which will have its seat at 
Havana. Fees for Inter-American 
registration of trade-marks are 
fixed at $50 to the Bureau, with 
$15 additional for each of the coun- 
tries in which registration is 
sought. The treaty is to remain 
effective for an indefinite period 
but any signatory government may 
renounce it on one year’s notice. 





Valentine & Company Elect 
Officers 


Valentine & Company, New York, 
manufacturer of Valspar, etc., have 
elected N. T. Pulsifer, formerly chair- 
man of the board, as chairman of the 
executive committee. A. L. Phillips, pres- 
ident since 1922, has been elected chair- 
man of the board and Lawson Valentine 
Pulsifer, formerly vice-president, has 
been elected president. 

Other officers now are: O. A. Hasse, 
executive vice-president; Langdon B. 
Valentine, vice-president; Lawrance Phil- 
lips, vice-president and treasurer; L. H. 
Roper, assistant treasurer, and L. A. 
Osborne, secretary. 

L Pulsifer, the new president, 
started with the organization as an assis- 
tant chemist in 1903. 


Soap Account for Minneapolis 


Agency 

The Royal Lemon Company, St. Paul 
Minn., scouring powder an powdered 
soap, has appointed Olmsted-Hewitt, 
Inc., Minneapolis, advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. News- 
papers and direct mail will be used. 
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“‘IMBEACH NEW CIRCULATION PEAKS 





HE Oklahoman and Times be- 
gan 1929 with a daily paid 
average circulation of 172,021, 
a gain of 18,077 over January, 
1928, while the Sunday Okla- 
homan with 104,566 gained 
9,616 paid copies over January, 
1928. 

















Of the total daily gombined cir- 
culation, 137,851, or 80%, is con- 
centrated in the Oklahoma City 
Market. More than 75% of the 
suburban circulation, and more 
than 90% of the Oklahoma City 
circulation is honie-delivered. 
Copies of the Oklahoman or 
Times are read daily by more 
than 9 out of every 10 families 
in Oklahoma City and, in ad- 
dition, give a remarkably thor- 
ough and well-balanced cover- 
age throughout the 68-mile 
trade radius. 


The Oklahoman and Times 
alone, and at one low advertising 
cost, place practically all the 
buying power of the Oklahoma 
City Market at the disposal -of 
the advertiser. 


A» 
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HAT IS GOOD FOR BOTH 
BUYER AND SELLER IS GOOD INDEED. 
When window display advertising 
was in its infancy, it was proper to call 
in a number of producers and ask for 
ideas. Competition for space was not 
keen and almost any colorful display 
was acceptable to the retail trade. 


Now that window space is more 
zealously regarded by the dealer and 
competition among the manufacturers 
keener, real knowledge of trade con- 
ditions and the sales potentialities of 
an idea calls for study, research and 
expert knowledge. 

This type of service can not be ren- 
dered without the full cooperation 
which follows when a buyer places 
his business with one producer who 
in turn does not take business from a 
competing manufacturer. 

Wehavespentourtimeinresearchand 
study of sales results rather than in sell- 
ing. This attitude has brought us many 
accounts which we serve exclusively. 


CARL PERCY 


INCORPORATED 
450 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Hearst 


Newspaper Executives 
Meet 


PPROXIMATELY 150 ex- 

ecutives of the Hearst News- 
papers attended the annual conven- 
tion which was held at the Hotel 
Gunter, San Antonio, Tex., from 
February 18 to 21. At the open- 
ing session delegates were wel- 
comed by William McIntosh, pub- 
lisher of the San Antonio Light, 
and C. M. Chambers, mayor of 
San Antonio. Colonel Frank Knox, 
general manager of the Hearst 
Newspapers, responded. 

Colonel James A. Miss, director 
general of the United States Flag 
Association, delivered an address 
in behalf of his association. He 
presented a cross of honor to Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst, the decora- 
tion being accepted, in his father’s 
absence, by his son, George Hearst, 
publisher of the San Francisco Ex- 
aminer. A similar decoration was 
presented to Colonel Knox. 

The delegates marched in a body 
to the Alamo where George Hearst 
placed a wreath, then to the City 
Hall, where he placed another 
wreath on the memorial plaque of 
William D. Winburn, San Antonio 
Light reporter, who was killed in 
an airplane accident while on duty. 

Departmental conferences were 
held under the following chairmen: 
Publishers, Mr. McIntosh; editors, 
W. A. Curley, New York Evening 
Journal; display advertising, S. P. 
Bartlett, Los Angeles Examiner ; 
circulation, W. J. Harrison, Los 
Angeles Herald; classified adver- 
tising, R. E. Seiler, general man- 
ager of classified advertising of all 
Hearst Newspapers, and promotion, 
E. M. Carney, supervisor of pro- 
motion. 

The Chamber of Commerce was 
host to the delegates at a dinner 
which was addressed by E. H. 
Kifer, president, who welcomed the 
delegates. Colonel Knox made a 
speech of appreciation. The din- 
ner was presided over by Colonel 
Herbert A. White. Addresses were 
made by J. H. Kirkpatrick and. Gen- 
eral Frank P. Lahm, commander, 
U. S. Army air training corps. 
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A review of the Second Division 
of the Army was held on Foch 
Field in honor of the delegates, 


and as a recognition of Mr. 
Hearst’s services to the Govern- 
ment in advocating national de- 
fense. The convention closed with 
the annual get-together dinner 
which was presided over by Mr. 
McIntosh and which was addressed 
by Mayor Chambers, J. Frank 
Davis and Walter P. Napier. 





Reprints of “Checking Points 
for Salesmen” Available 


New Yorx THEATRE Procram Corp. 
Ew YorK 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Do I understand correctly that you 
furnish reprints of M. L. Wilson’s hun- 
dred points for advertising salesmen, as 
they appeared in the December 20 issue 
of IntERS’ Ink? If so, I would ap- 
preciate very much receiving twenty 
copies. 

lease permit me to express my 
hearty approval of the very excellent 
service you have rendered by the pub- 
lishing of Mr. Wilson’s hundred points. 
As one whose job it is to handle a 
group of salesmen, it puts into my 
hands a check-up of those men which is 
invaluable and short-cuts my work con- 
siderably. : 7: 

It certainly is a great service and is 
just one of many that Printers’ Inx 
renders each week and has rendered for 
a good many years. 

W. E. Srmuer, 
Advertising Director. 

[A limited number of reprints of Mr. 
Wilson’s article, “100 Checking Points 
for Advertising Salesmen,” are still 
available for anyone who may wish 
them.—Ed.] 





New Accounts for Los Angeles 
Agency 

Buck & Stoddard, oil well supply man- 
ufacturers, and Abegg & Reinhold Co., 
Inc., maker of heat treating products, 
both of Los Angeles, have placed their 
advertising accounts with the McCarty 
Company, Los Angeles advertising 
agency. This agency also has been ap- 
pointed by the Lucey Products Corpora- 
tion, Tulsa, oil well supply manufact- 
turer, to direct its advertising in the 
Western territory. 





Death of Marvin B. Lowman 

Marvin B. Lowman, for a number of 
years with the Nugent Department 
Stores Company, St. Louis, died re- 
cently in his forty-first year. He was 
at one time advertising manager of the 
Stewart Dry Goods Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he organized the 
Stark Lowman Company, an advertis- 
ing agency, which was later dissolved. 
Mr. wman was also a former presi- 
dent of the Louisville Adyertising Club. 








’ How 
to Operate an Idea 
File 





Tue CoMMONWEALTH Press 
Worcester, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you give me any information 
concerning an idea file for use by an 
advertising department or agency? 

We are creating direct-mail advertis- 
ing and writing and placing some news- 
paper advertising. e have accumu- 
lated quite a lot of ideas that we refer 
to from time to time but have not been 
able to evolve a filing system that is 
satisfactory. 

If you can furnish us with any in- 
formation along this line or can tell 
us where we can get it, we will ap- 
preciate it very much. 

CoMMONWEALTH Press, 
Georce H. Jounson, 
Asst. Sales Manager. 


Tue Dartnett CorPoraTION 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A short time ago I noticed an article 
in Printers’ Ink regarding an_ idea 
file for advertising agencies. Could 
you please tell me in what issue this 
article may be found? Also, if you have 
any other references regarding the filing 
of ideas for advertising agents I should 
greatly appreciate having them. 

F. M. Cowan, 
Reference Bureau. 


GoME years ago an advertising 
agency copy chief told Print- 
ERS’ INK about the trouble he had 
had with his idea file. He found 
that all kinds of ideas had been 
dumped into the file so that it was 
impossible to find anything of value. 
After a good house-cleaning he re- 
vised the entire system. This is 
his explanation of it: 

“When any of us runs across 
anything at all, in magazines, 
newspapers, letters, books or any 
place else that suggests a copy idea, 
we stop then and there and decide, 
not only which of our accounts 
that idea might be used on, but 
just how it could be used. If pos- 
sible, we try to translate the idea 
or the fact into a copy angle. And 
then we write or dictate a short 
memorandum, heading it with the 
name of the product or client to 
which it applies, outlining what the 
angle is, suggesting a title or head- 
ing, if possible, and describing 
briefly what the book or clipping 
or what-not says; and at the bot- 
tom we note just how it is filed. 
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The article or clipping, or what- 
ever it is that suggested the idea, is 
then filed in the Dope File and the 
memo is typewritten on a pink 
sheet that fits into a 5 by 8 file, 
and filed behind a card bearing the 
name of the client or the product. 

“The result is that this 5 by 8 
file is full of corking good adver- 
tising ideas and suggestions—copy 
angles of the finest kind right at 
hand that were not originated 
under pressure of necessity but 
which grew almost spontaneously 
out of some data or article that 
attracted attention to itself.” 

Idea files are most commonly 
found in advertising agencies but 
busy men in many other businesses 
also find them useful. Just how 
valuable they are depends upon the 
care with which the material for 
the file is selected. It is very easy 
to toss into the file cabinet each day 
clippings and memoranda which, at 
the time, seem important, only to 
find a month or so later that they 
have no value. Material should be 
carefully sifted and resifted in 
order to retain only the most im- 
portant data. 

A very thorough manner of read- 
ing and filing business articles was 
described in the February, 1927, 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
on page 64. In this article, R. C. 
Hay gave a detailed description 
of his numerical indexing sys- 
tem. It is similar to the one 
used for indexing the PRINTERS’ 
Ink Publications and may be 
adapted to practically any line 
of business. Where an article is 
written on several different sub- 
jects it may be so indexed with 
this system that any one looking up 
a particular subject covered in that 
article will easily find it—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 





New Accounts for Waterloo, 
Iowa, Agency 


The Moline Pressed Steel Com mpeny, 
East Moline, Ill., maker of Buddy 
toys, has placed its advertising account 
with Weston- Barnett, Inc., ‘aterloo, 
Iowa, advertising agency. Magazines, 
farm papers and direct mail will be 
used. 

The Universal Envelope Sealer Com- 

any, East Moline, has also appointed 

eston-Barnett, Inc., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. 
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DEER ARE INCREASING 


Reports indicate that whitetail deer are increasing in prac- 
tically all of our eastern states. Paul Brandreth, writing in 
FOREST AND STREAM, says: 


was “Twenty-five years ago, it was a rare treat to see a deer 

927, in Vermont but now after a long closed season, 4,000 

‘HLY animals have been legally killed in one season. 

iE od “During the past fifty years, the Adirondacks have 

‘tion undergone enormous changes; but while the wilderness 

sys- as our forefathers knew it, has vanished never to return, 

one the whitetail, freed from the ravages of wolf packs and 

“ERS’ panthers, lives and prospers in abundance.” . 


be Because FOREST AND STREAM is the leader in the great 
line conservation movement which is now sweeping this country, 
e is more than one hundred thousand outdoorsmen read every 
sub- issue. 
with 
x up 
that 
Ed. 
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RADIO Al 














As in many other classifications, the year 1@Duri 
places The Herald far ahead of all other Bos@l cc 
newspapers in the total volume of lineage plagims 
by radio manufacturers. First in Total advergnin; 
ing, First in Display advertising and First fring 
National Advertising, now The Herald forgesfative 
the front also in Radio with a lead of 21,574 lit HE 
over the second paper. Pos 

2 This definite preference of the Radio Indus ~- 
for The Herald means just one thing; that §7,, 
Radio Manufacturers and Distributors have fou} Am 
in The Herald-Traveler market the most resp@ Ads 
sive group of Radio buyers in New England. 


BOSTON HERI 


Advertising Representative, 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY, 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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E|LD 
rg in National 
AIERTISING 








ear 1@uring the coming year The Herald-Traveler 
tr Bos@l continue to feature the most complete pro- 
fe plagkms and up-to-date news and information con- 
advergning all phases of the radio industry. The fol- 
First Wing figures from Media Records, Inc., give the 
‘orgesfative standing in National Radio advertising: 
574 lit 


HERALD (7 days).......... Pt 257,297 lines 

TR SE Sy 5 235,723 lines 

GRE WE didi e osc cusccccccas 146,955 lines 
Indus§ 4 avertiser ne re 44,673 lines 
that § Transcript (6 days) ..............0. 26,736 lines 
ve foul American oe <csseeswaabanat 25,838 lines 
, FespG@ Advertiser (daily)................... 300 lines 
and. Figures by Media Records Incorporated 


/RLD- TRAVELER 


The circulation of the Daily Herald, the Sunday Herald and 
the Evening Traveler were greater in 1928 than in any other 
year in our history 
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Consistent Renewal of 
Advertising Contracts 


The value of any medium to its ad- 
vertisers is always best proven by the 
percentage of renewal of contracts. A 
comparison of the current issue with 
a copy of say, ten years ago, will show 
a surprising proportion of advertisers 
who have been using The Financial 
World without a break during that 
time. Of course, a copy of five years 
ago will show an even greater number. 


The reason for this is obvious. Ad- 
vertisers want value received for their 
money, and—they get it in The Finan- 
cial World. Consequently, practically 
without exception, advertising con- 
tracts are renewed on expiration, fre- 
quently for larger space. 


If you are advertising a product of 
proved merit appealing to people with 
above-the-average incomes, you too 
will undoubtedly find The Financial 
World a profitable medium. 


May we send you the current issue? 








10 
Points of 
Advantage 


Quality Circula- 
tion with Huge 
Buying Power. 

Profound Reader 
Interest and Confi- 
dence. 

10,000 Requests 
for Investment 
Guidance Every 
Month. 

Comparatively 
High Price of 
$10.00 per Year. 

High Percentage 
(74.93%) of Sub- 
scription Renewals. 

1,300% Gain in 
Circulation in Five 
Years and Grow- 
ing every week. 

Proved Respon- 
siveness to Adver- 
tising. 

New Format 
with Modern 
Typography. 

Consistent 
Renewal of Ad- 
vertising Contracts 
Because of Results. 

Visibility of 
Every Advertise- 
ment. 





FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 
LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher 


53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK, 


$10.00 a year 
Established 1902 





Member A. B. C. 


N. Y. 
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Marketing 
Coal and Charcoal in 
Packages 





Forest Propucts Cuemicat ComMPaNy 
. Mempuis, TENN. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As a reader of Painters’ Inx for 
several years I have never noticed any 
articles or advertising suggestions or 
news regarding the marketing and ad- 
vertising of fuel in small packages, 
such as coal, coke and charcoal. 

For many years we have been mar- 
keting charcoal in paper bags, dis- 
—t same throughout the United 
States but concentrate our sales south 
of Mason and Dixon Line but we do 
ship considerable charcoal to the East 
— the winter months, which is 
used for kindling. We do considerable 
advertising in the South but have never 
done much in the North and East. Dur- 
ing the last few years the sale of coal 
and coke in paper sacks has increased 
tremendously, especially in the Eastern 
States, yet I have never seen or heard 
of any advertising being done on it 
or any particular sales effort given to 
trying to merchandise a_ trade-marked 
package. By advertising, I mean, that 
going to the consumer. e 

e are wondering if bag can give 
us any information on this subject. 

Forest Propucts Cuemicat Company, 

H. N. Borsen, Jr. 


HEN we received Mr. Boi- 

sen’s letter we went through 
all the articles that have appeared 
in Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
InK Montuiy during the last ten 
years to see if we ever related the 
experiences of a firm selling coal 
or coke in small packages. Al- 
though we have had a number of 
articles on the advertising and 
merchandising of these products, 
none of them indicates that the 
merchandise has been sold in small 
unit package lots. 

Printers’ INK was able to get 
some interesting facts from Hiram 
Blauvelt, vice-president of the 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Company. 
This organization operates a chain 
of coal and lumber stores in New 
Jersey and New York. Mr. Blau- 
velt tells us: 

“There are several places where 
the marketing of coal and char- 
coal in packages has been carried 
on successfully. It is quite natural 
that there has not been much ad- 
vertising done in this, because it 
is usually sold in the following 
manner: A storekeeper or a man 
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with a hand cart or a small truck, 
or perhaps a horse and wagon 
(known as a pedler) usually goes 
to the coal yard and purchases a 
bulk quantity. He then takes this 
down into the sections where 
cramped living quarters do not 
permit storage in quantity, breaks 
down the larger unit into small 
units, either in paper bags, sacks, 
or by the pail and re-merchandises 
the ton fuel unit in that way. 
Usually the best market for that 
type of fuel is in the poorer sec- 
tions, either because they have not 
enough money to buy a larger 
quantity of fuel all at one time, 
or because they have not the place 
to put it. 

“Charcoal has always been sold 
more or less successfully in paper 
bags and still is today. It is a 
very clean, logical way of handling 
it. Coal dealers have applied this 
same principle to the merchandis- 
ing of cannel coal, an easily 
lighted, hot burning, ashless type 
of coal which is often used in 
place of wood in open fireplaces— 
sometimes for cooking too. The 
Comfort Coal-Lumber Company 
buys cannel coal in carload lots 
and then re-bags it in its own jute 
bags, bearing its own trade-mark. 
The mouth of the bag is sealed 
with a tag on a flexible wire. We 
also handle charcoal in paper bags. 

“T have also heard of other cases 
of coal, usually nut coal, which 
is the kitchen stove size, being sold 
in paper bags, just large enough 
to fit into the stove without break- 
ing the bag. In this case, paper 
bag and all is put in the fire and 
no shoveling is done. The bag 
burns, releasing its contents of 
coal over the fire, and it is a clean 
way to handle it. 

“There is no reason why coal 
and charcoal, as well as coke, can- 
not be sold in paper sacks in the 
Eastern States particularly through 
neighborhood stores in the sections 
described above, where a real mar- 
ket exists. 

“For years, the cement, gypsum 
and plaster industry felt that any- 
thing in paper bags was imprac- 
tical and impossible. Today, a 
great proportion of cement, plas- 
ter, gypsum and lime are being 
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sold in paper bags, which are not 
only strong (breakage being one 
of the greatest former complaints) 
but now waterproof. The use of 
paper bags as against cloth bags 
eliminates the necessity for charg- 
ing for an article that must be re- 
turned like milk bottles, etc., at 
considerable annoyance to both 
purchaser and seller, whereas the 
paper bag can be bought at a 
nominal price, figured in the origi- 
nal overhead and burned up when 
the fuel itself is used. 

“Re-merchandising coal, coke 
and other fuel products to the 
above two classes of consumers in 
small units is not only practical 
but advisable. Its success in other 
kinds of coal in greater quantities 
might be doubtful, but for fire- 
places, cooking and kitchen stoves, 
and small quantity users, it can be 
made ideal.” 

In this age of packaging it is 
entirely feasible and probable that 
coal should be packaged. We may 
expect to see coal merchandised 
and advertised in containers. It 
will certainly give the retailer an 
opportunity to stress quality and 
feature a trade-mark to good ad- 
vantage.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Henri, Hurst & McDonald 
Add to Staff 


R. W. Pierce, formerly with the 
Western staff of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, has joined Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, as an executive vice-president. 
Robert I. Worthington, for several 
years with Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc., of that city, is now in charge of 
production for Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
onald. 

Francis B. Newcomb, recently with 
the Western staff of American City, 
has returned to Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald as a member of the _ service 
department. L. J. Krakover, formerly 
with Krenn & Dato, Chicago real estate 
firm, is now a member of the copy 
staff. Mrs. Martha Linn, formerly with 
Station WHT, Chicago, has been added 
to this agency’s department of radio 
advertising. 


Startex Toweling Account to 
Bennett H. Fishler 


The Tucapau Division of the New 


England Southern Mills, New York, 
manufacturer of Startex toweling, has 
appointed Bennett H. Fishler, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as ad- 
vertising counsel. Magazines and busi- 
ness papers will be used. 
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John Simon Joins Honig- 
Cooper 


John Simon, for the last year en- 
gaged in the direct-mail advertising 
business at Los Angeles, has joined the 
Portland, Oreg., office of the Honig- 
Cooper Company, Inc., Pacific Coast ad- 
vertising agency, as an account executive. 
Mr. Simon, who formerly was with the 
Washburn Crosby Company, Minne- 
apolis, succeeds Hal Wylie, who is now 
advertising manager of the Iron Fire- 
= Manufacturing Company, Port- 
and. 


Milwaukee Motor Products to 
Mogge 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc., 
Milwaukee, maker of valve reseaters 
and guide facers, oil meters and timers, 
has appointed Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. usiness pa- 
pers and direct mail will be used. 


New Accounts for Critchfield 


The Concrete Engineering Company, 
Omaha, maker of steel products for re- 
inforced concrete buildings, has placed 
its advertising account with Critchfield 
& Company, Chicago advertising 
agency. This agency has also been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising ac- 
count of John Rudin & Company, Inc., 
Chicago publisher. 


B. B. Caddle, Secretary, Cop- 


per and Brass Research 

Bertram Barrett Caddle, who for the 
last seven years, has been assistant to 
the manager of the Copper and Brass 
Research Association, New York, has 
been made secretary. He succeeds John 
Fellows Gowen who has resigned to join 
Lehman Bros., New York, bankers. 


Culbreath Sudler with Maurice 


H. Needham Agency 

Culbreath Sudler has joined the plan 
and copy staff of the Maurice H. Need- 
ham ompany, Chicago advertising 
agency. e was formerly with the 
ohn H. Dunham Company, now the 
unham-Lesan Company, Inc., of that 
city. 


Death of A. G. Holbrook 


Alan Gregg Holbrook, an illustrator 
and etcher, formerly in advertising 
agency and publishing work at New 
ork, died recently. Mr. Holbrook, 
who was the son of Theodore Samuel 
Holbrook, of Los Angeles, was thirty- 
one years old. 


Abrasive Account for 


Jerome B. Gray 
The Baeder Adamson Company, Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturer of abrasives, has 
laced its advertising account with 
) aemerael Gray, advertising agency of 
that city. Business papers will be used. 
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Worcester, Massachusetts 


Prosperity Based 
Upon Diversity 


Worcester has built its prosperity upon a wide diversity of 
industries, manufacturing a great variety of products of 
which the world has need. 


The world is a temperamental buyer; rarely if ever is any 
one year a peak year for all lines of industry — but the 
TOTAL of Worcester’s varied lines mounts steadily into 
higher figures year after year. 


Of the thousands of products made in Worcester’s 515 listed 
factories, the Massachusetts Department of Labor and In- 
dustry lists the following as the 


More Important Worcester Industries 


Metal-Working Machinery Textile Machinery 
Woolen and Worsted Goods Foundry and Machine-Shop 
Abrasive Wheels Products 
Clothing Printing and Publishing 
Copper, Tin, Sheet Iron Corsets 

Products Bakery Products 
Rolling Mill Machinery Boots and Shoes 
Wire Leather and Leather Specialties 
Carpets and Rugs Envelopes 
Steam and Electric Cars Meat Packing Products 
Wood Screws Iron and Steel Forgings 


Total Valuation of All Worcester-Made Products 
In 1913—$89,707,793. In 1927—$191,865,312 
A GAIN OF 113.8% 


Diversity of industry safeguards Worcester’s payrolls and 
insures a continuance of the buying power that has helped 
to make this prosperous territory the second largest market 
in New England—a market that can be effectively and eco- 
nomically covered by use of The Telegram-Gazéette alone. 


Circulation within average 18 mile radius 
Within 25 miles of center of city 
Total Circulation, Net paid 


THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 


Worcester, Massachusetts 
George F. Booth, Publisher 


Paul Block, Inc., National Representative 
New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco 
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New York Couldn’t Find 
10,000 Jobless Men! 


It takes an emergency like the unusual snow- 
storm of February 21st to dramatize New York’s 
wide-spread prosperity. 


10,000 men were needed at once. The call was sent 
out. Good pay was offered. But—only 7543 men 
were rounded up. 


Work like this appeals solely to the unemployed. 
Not so long ago, the Street Department would have 
been swamped with applicants. 


New York, today, couldn’t round up 10,000 jobless 
men in an emergency! 


A dramatic merchandising lesson that points to the 
individual buying power of New York’s millions! 


A lesson, that heeded, will save advertisers thousands 
of dollars—because circulation is the only factor to 
consider in tapping New York’s enormous mass buying 
power. And—in New York—evening newspaper cir- 
culation is acknowledged to predominate in produc- 
ing consumer sales. 


The circulation of New York’s second largest evening 
newspaper (The Graphic) has already broken the 
355,000 mark in the four and a half years of its 


existence. 


The Evening Graphic is growing at a conservative 
estimate of 5000 monthly! foll 


If you have anything to sell to New Yorkers you can 
not ignore New York evening circulation and Graphic T; 


growth. 


Shrewd advertisers are invited to phone or write to 
W. E. Robinson, Director of Advertising. 


New York 
Evening Graphic 


350 Hudson Street Canal 1000 

















Some Opinions on the Value of 
Copy Tests 


I'he Question—Do Copy Tests Tell the Truth?—Seems to Be as Much in 
the Air as Ever 


N the February 14 issue of 

Printers’ INK there appeared 
an article entitled: “Do Copy Tests 
Tell the Truth?” It was written 
by R. R. Morgan, sales manager 
o! the Macmillan Petroleum Cor- 
poration. Mr. Morgan asserted 
that you can’t measure the value 
of a piece of copy unless you also 
can measure markets—and who 
can do that, he asked? 

Directly alongside his article ap- 
peared a amen story, written as 
a reply to Mr. Morgan’s conten- 
tions. This was written by Justin 
R. Weddell and was entitled: “Yes 
—If Properly Conducted.” Mr. 
Weddell admitted that the condi- 
tions under which copy tests are 
conducted are never equal but he 
insisted that it is possible to make 
adequate allowances for these va- 
riable factors and thus conduct 
copy tests of genuine value. 

To summarize, then, Mr. Mor- 
gan declared that copy tests do not 
and cannot tell the truth; Mr. 
Weddell stated that copy tests can 
tell the truth—if properly con- 
ducted. 

A number of Printers’ INK 
readers have found the controversy 
interesting enough to warrant their 
taking the time to write us, giving 
their views. Four letters, each 
presenting some new viewpoint, 


follow : 
* * * 


They Tell the 
Truth—But the Result 
Is Nil 


By H. W. Dearing 


Advertising Manager, The 
Instrument ment Company 


MY first reaction in considering 
this question of copy tests is 
a sharp remembrance of an old 
lady I used to know, who. was a 
friend of my mother. When asked 
her opinion.on almost any subject 
this ‘old lady would take on an in- 


Brown 


tensely judicial expression, wag 
her head ponderously, and say with 
an air of extreme profundity: 
“Well, I'll tell you what I think, 
Mrs. Dearing, it’s yes and no.” 

Likewise my answer to this ques- 
tion is, “Yes and no.” 

I hasten to explain this cryptic 
remark by stating that in my ex- 
perience copy tests tell the truth; 
but the result is nil, because there 
is nothing to tell. In other words, 
in our line of advertising—that is, 
the advertising of the company 
with which I am connected—we 
sell to such a variety of interests 
that a consistent reaction to a con- 
sistent style of advertising is not 
obtainable. So the results of copy 
tests have been negative, showing 
simply that no style of advertising 
copy or display that we have been 
able to devise has produced con- 
sistent results. 

I think I have related in these 
pages some details regarding tests 
we once made. In a previous ar- 
ticle I explained that the location 
of our plant enables us to make a 
great many key addresses; enough 
so, in fact, that I was able in 1926 
to use a different key number for 
each insertion in each of twenty- 
odd business papers. 

In telling about this before, I 
related how we discovered that in- 
quiries from these different adver- 
tisements came in many months 
after the advertisement was pub- 
lished, thus showing that the life 
of an advertisement is much longer 
than we had thought. 

Our main object, however, was 
to. try to. determine for the differ- 
ent — reaching our prin- 
cipal markets a style of copy and 


display productive of maximum 
results. 
For instance, I. would say to my- 


self: “Now it seems to me that 
for our advertising in the power 
plant journals it would be a good 
idea to run a series incorporating 
diagrams illustrating instrument 
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applications, rather than use regu- 
lar halftone pictures of actual in- 
stallations and instruments. Engi- 
neers are accustomed to illustrate 
their own thoughts with diagrams. 
That is the way their minds work. 
So I imagine such a series ought 
to be productive.” 

So I labored conscientiously to 
work up several advertisements of 
this sort—advertisements in each 
of which a worth-while idea would 
be incorporated ; utilizing a diagram 
in the natural and logical way to 
illustrate the idea. In short, ad- 
vertisements that seemed to me to 
get over in engineering fashion 
questions of real interest to engi- 
neers. 

The first advertisement produced 
good results. The second adver- 
tisement seemed to be just as good, 
but fell flat. The third advertise- 
ment produced results half as 
satisfactory as the first advertise- 
ment. 

What I have already said is the 
tale of the whole experiment. My 
conclusions are that human nature 
is so variable that it takes constant 
variety in argument and illustra- 
tion to cover the ground. 

It is like the radio. Some people 
listen to jazz music (?) with 
ecstasy, while others want to smash 
the instrument unless they are 
hearing a symphony. 


You 
Can Control Laboratory 
Copy Tests 


By D. E. Robinson 


Director of Research, Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc. 


HE two articles are both in- 
teresting and valuable. The ar- 
ticle by Mr. Morgan condemning 
tests in advertising is valuable be- 
cause it states the position of a 
great many advertising and sales 
managers. who are styled, self- 
styled often, “hard-boiled” and 
“practical” and have yet “to be 
shown.” 
The article by Mr. Weddell is 
valuable because it presents very 
sanely and convincingly, to me at 
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least, the dependability of tests 
when correctly conducted. 

But both of these articles deal 
with what we might call “field” 
tests of advertising. The “field” 
test is an obvious way to try out an 
advertising campaign and, when 
carefully done, it gives a good 
measure of the effectiveness of 
your advertising. The field test is 
expensive, however, and, as Mr. 
Weddell points out, it must cover 
quite a period of time. 

There are at hand a number of 
simple tests by which various parts 
of an advertisement may be mea- 
sured with a great degree of accu- 
racy that are relatively inexpen- 
sive. I refer to laboratory tests. 
I can imagine how contemptuous 
Mr. Morgan and others who take 
his viewpoint would be of such 
tests. If they will not accept 
“field” tests, where you are at least 
reaching some of the actual con- 
sumers of your goods, certainly 
they will not look with favor upon 
tests conducted under laboratory 
conditions. With all due respect to 
their opinions, standing a little in 
awe of their experience, I am still 
convinced that laboratory tests are 
a dependable way, within limita- 
tions, of course, to measure the 
effectiveness of advertising. 

By means of such tests you can 
select from a number of headlines 
the one most pleasing, most mem- 
orable and having the greatest at- 
tention value. From a series of il- 
lustrations you can select the most 
compelling, the one most apt to be 
seen and recalled. From a number 
of pieces of copy you can select 
the one that is most convincing. 
From a series of layouts you can 
select the one that gets your mes- 
sage over best. 

If you know that an advertise- 
ment in a group has the best head- 
line, the most impelling illustration, 
the most convincing copy and the 
most pleasing layout, you are just 
about justified in concluding that it 
will produce the greatest sales. 
Certainly it is a safer bet than an 
advertisement selected because the 
advertiser has a daughter who 
looks like the girl in the illustra- 
tion, or because the account ex- 
ecutive has a hunch it is a good 
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advertisement, or because the copy 
writer thinks it is the best bit of 
copy he has ever done. 

The great advantage of labora- 
tory tests is that they can be con- 
trolled. Every factor can be kept 
constant except the one you want 
to measure. If the following three 
simple rules are observed such tests 
will give dependable results: 


1. Be sure that the only variable in 
the test is the one you want to measure. 

2. Be sure that the people in the test 
represent a fair sample of the people 
whose reactions you want to measure. 

3. When possible, do not let those in 
the test know what you are trying to find 
out. Either do not Jet them know that 
they are taking part in a test or keep 
them in ignorance of the real problem 
to be decided. 


Tests are not 100 per cent ac- 
curate. They are open to objec- 
tions and adverse criticism. But 
the least that we can say about 
them is that they are a step in the 
right direction, an attempt to take 
the guesswork out of advertising 
and inject into advertising practice 
the scientific approach. Let us not 
condemn them but do all we can to 
better them. 


More Reasons 
Why Some Copy Tests 
ail ° 


By E. Benj. Redfield, Jr. 
Of Churchill-Hall, Inc. 


HE recent articles in PrinTERS’ 

Ink on “Copy Tests” by 
Messrs. Morgan and Weddell 
proved very interesting reading. 
Both articles contain unquestion- 
able points of truth but still leave 
the point of discussion in con- 
troversy. 

I am entirely in accord with Mr. 
Morgan on the importance of 
circulation-gathering news. A so- 
called “weak sister” advertisement 
may do a spectacular piece of per- 
formance simply because it had a 
good position alongside of a real 
news item. On the other hand, a 
piece of copy that contains a really 
important bit of news,about a prod- 
uct or service may be completely 
lost to a disinterested news reading 
public unless by its very size it 
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hangs out the “Stop and Read Me” 
sign. 

It is not advocated that a true 
test can be conducted on the results 
of the appearance of two or three 
pieces of copy. Mr. Weddell out- 
lines a plan of taking six different 
pieces of copy and running each 
one an entire week and using four 
widely located towns as a test. A 
good plan theoretically, but a long 
time to wait and possibly an expen- 
sive one to follow. 

Many manufacturers are so 
geared that a month and a half of 
preliminary testing of copy in cer- 
tain sections is losing for them 
valuable time when they should be 
covering up other territories with 
advertising. Then, to go back to 
Mr. Weddell’s plan again, we must 
consider what the advertisements 
are saying during that testing 
period to a public which we hope 
later is going to buy our goods. 
Among those six advertisements 
we can assume that some of them 
will not hit the mark. 

What then is the reaction of a 
public which is exposed each day 
to a repetition of one particular and 
probably weak advertisement for 
seven days? At the end of that 
time another piece of copy is sub- 
stituted and that pounds away for 
seven more days. Now just sup- 
pose that the third or fourth ad- 
vertisement in the series happened 
to have all the necessary elements 
that make up a good advertisement 
designed to sell merchandise. Will 
it have a clean. break for a good 
job or have its chances been mini- 
mized by the prior appearance of 
fourteen dull messages on the 
same product? Personally, I think 
the latter will happen. 

Advertising is news. Present two 
pieces of copy to the average house- 
wife and ask her to select the one 
that appeals to her. Let us assume 
that they are both written about a 
vacuum cleaner. Let one tell her 
how short a time it takes to go 
over her rugs, how through the 
use of an accompanying attachment 
it will be possible to clean her 
overdraperies and upholstered fur- 
niture. Let the other describe the 
process followed in manufacturing 
the handle or some other part of 
the machine. Which ane of these 
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advertisements is going to hold her 
attention best? 

The former by all odds, because 
it is showing how it can save her 
time and energy. It is news—it 
has told her of a saving that per- 
tains directly to her own time. 

Now again to the test. Sup- 
pose that those two advertisements 
just described appeared during the 
test campaign, the first. two or 
three insertions all around the dull 
type of copy. What chance has a 
real piece of copy got of being 
read when all previous ones tell the 
same uninteresting story and thus 
make the casual reader avoid the 
new advertisement because he or she 
thinks he or she has seen or pos- 
sibly read the same thing before? 
Should, then, an obviously good ad- 
vertisement whose charted returns 
in this case will probably be 
negative, be cast aside because its 
forerunners helped to shorten its 
pulling power? 

We must consider, too, in a test- 
ing campaign of this nature, that 
there is some decided benefit in 
continuous advertising. Any cam- 
paign of six different advertise- 
ments, each one run for a solid 
week, should tend to show some- 
thing in the final result because of 
the continuity. What Mr. Morgan 
so aptly terms the “mechanical 
truths but commercial lies” should 
reflect to some degree the result 
of this consistent advertising, even 
forgetting the added impetus and 
flavoring of a good murder story 
to bolster up the circulation. 

What then are we to consider as 
a fair test of copy and not adver- 
tising? Well there might be a 
thought that, insofar as the ad- 
vertisements are all directed to 
some group of consumers, we could 
go direct to these folks with our 
various pieces of copy and ask 
them face to face what they would 
like to know about this service or 
product we have to offer. This 
method often gives valuable and 
authentic information about what 
we should say rather than sitting 
at a desk and wondering what we 
ought to say. Let’s forget the 
vehicles that carry the message in 
favor of the first step of finding 
out direct just what. that message 
should be 
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It Depends on the 
Product 


By Norman Lewis 
Vice-President, Cipgesioe Advertising 
So. 


HERE is a lot of meat in what 

both Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Mr. Weddell say. In a great many 
cases, perhaps the majority, the 
uncontrollable factors to which 
Mr. Morgan refers make it impos- 
sible to conduct copy tests with any 
degree of scienfific accuracy. 

Then, too, a great many prod- 
ucts are of such a nature that it is 
very impractical to key advertise- 
ments for comparative results. 
You may not have a free sample 
or a free recipe book to offer; in 
other words, a return coupon may 
be out of the question. How, for 
instance, would you key or test or 
compare two pieces of copy which 
an automobile manufacturer might 
run in a number of newspapers? 
People just don’t read an automo- 
bile advertisement and then dash 
for the nearest dealer. For that 
matter, how many- products are 
bought in this way? In other 
words, how many advertisements 
can be tested accurately, scientifi- 
cally (and no other test is worth 
a continental) ? 

Then there is the pseudo-scien- 
tific copy test which is the delight 
of so many college professors: “I 
showed each of these three head- 
lines to my twenty-six students for 
a period of three seconds; sixteen 
of them said they preferred head- 
line ‘A’”—so headline “A” has 
been proved to be the right one 
for your costly advertisement. 

However, it is frequently pos- 
sible, as Mr. Weddell says, to con- 
duct copy tests with some degree 
of reliability. Some of our clients, 
for instance, have had products 
with a number of major uses. 
Which use should be played up 
most strongly in the advertising? 
This was determined by running a 
number of keyed advertisements on 
each use for a considerable period, 
then checking.up the returns. Thus, 
some uses were found to make 
very little impression upon the 
public, while others caught hold. 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


INFLUENTIAL LEADERS 


Wherever boys congregate there are boy leaders. When 
properly guided and trained these same boys become 
influential leaders of men in after’ years. In practically 
every large community today the influential boy. lead- 
ers are enthusiastic Boy Scouts. 


—-BOYS’ LIFE- 


You can appeal to them for their own immediate wants 
and for their influence at home today, in college to- 
morrow, and finally in the world. In 1926 at represen- 
tative colleges almost half of the enrollment had been 
Boy Scouts. The percentages were— 


Harvard 49% U.S. Military Academy 48% 
Lafayette 50% U.S. Naval Academy 

Michigan 44% Washington & Jefferson 64% 
Northwestern 42% Yale 38% 


The Homes that send these boys to College are the 
Homes most Advertisers want to reach. 8454% of 
Boys’ Life circulation goes to Average or Better than 
Average Homes Sell the Boy and you sell the Family. 


Boys’ Life, with 184,662 paid circulation, is the 
official publication of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 


ica, but is subscribed to, separately from dues, 
at 20 cents the copy, $2.00 the year. 


In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


Boys¢LiFE 


2 Park Avenue —New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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“It’s just a fake.”” 


** Absolutely. I wonder how much she 
got for signing that and letting ’em use 


her picture.”’ 


“*T read somewhere that the big names get as 
high as five thousand.”’ 


** And don’t even have to use the 
products! Easy money!’’ 








Advertising is intended to breed confidence+ 
in the product, in the advertiser, and incidental 
in Advertising. 

The public when reading an advertisement 
any advertisement—should be led to say ‘‘ It is 
fact,’’ not ‘‘ It is a fake.”’ 

There is ample scope within the facts to satis : 
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ll true needs of advertising for any product or 
service worth selling. 

Hunting out these facts and utilizing them in 
such a way as to interest and persuade the public 
nay be a more difficult task than creating and 
lisguising untruths; but the sound, progressive 
ngency prefers the harder task. 
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A publication appealing 
to a particular group can 
quite definitely measure 
its reader interest. That 
interest can also be 
measured in definite 
terms by its advertisers. 


Such interest is found in 
B’nai B’rith the National 
Jewish Monthly. 


Total Distribution 
69,916 A.B.C. 
$300 per page 


B’nai B’rith Magazine 
The National Jewish 
Monthly 


40 Electric Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 


DWIGHT H. EARLY OSCAR R. GOTTFRIED 
100 N. La Salle Street 11 W. 42nd Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 
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We Still Need the “Independent” 


Industrial Manufacturer 


No Matter How Many Mergers There May Be There Will Always Be 
a Place for the “Rank and Filers” Who Are Content 
to Develop Slowly 


By S. T. Scofield 


Advertising Manager, Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


HE industrial expositions of 

this season are beginning to 
offer evidence of the stimulating 
effect of consolidations in various 
machinery lines. A tendency to- 
ward radical departures from old 
designs and toward less restraint 
in methods of advertising and sales 
approach are notable. The longer 
lines of equipment under one tent, 
although more impressive in their 
range, show here and there a lack 
of the close adaptation that was 
shown by the closer specialization 
of individual ownership. . This 
may reflect the ineptitude of read- 
justment or it may reflect a de- 
liberate reaction from what might 


have been over-specialization, to- 
ward the broader sales opportuni- 
ties of the more widely applied 
standardized product. 

There is one thing noticeable, 
however, that scarcely can be at- 


tributed to deliberate purpose. 
Sales staffs are being encountered 
frequently whose efforts quite 
obviously are being spread over 
wider reaches than their experi- 
ence familiarly covers. House 
policies that show a_ superficial 
grasp of annexed markets crop up 
here and there. 
Over-aggressiveness, the radical- 
izing of design development and 
sales methods at the expense . of 
thoroughness, ap undue forcing of 
the standardized product into pur- 
poses for which not specifically 
suited, comprise some of the ways 
in which we may have to pay, 
temporarily at least, for the ulti- 
mate good effects of consolidations 
in the machinery and equipment 
field. That this disadvantage will 
be temporary seems to be conceded. 
Someone pithily remarked not long 
ago, in a discussion of a glaring ex- 
ample of incompetence apparently 
resulting from a far-reaching con- 
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solidation: “Well, these people may 
not be doing a job now, but it’s 
only a question of time until they 
will be. The bankers are involved 
and if the managers they have now 
can’t deliver, it won’t be long until 
a group is put in that can.” 

It is true that balance sheets will 
speak the most intelligible language 
to those in final control of many 
reconstructed corporations, for 
some little time to come. Perhaps 
there is-a danger in that. Man- 
aging executives, under pressure of 
outside directorates whose under- 
standing is principally in terms of 
financial statements, may tend to 
cut loose from conservatism in 
hazardous efforts to make a show- 
ing promptly. Perhaps this ten- 
dency is beginning to show up a 
little; perhaps it is this that is 
being sensed at the machinery and 
equipment shows. 


The Old Formulas Are Best for 
Many 


The question seems to be a live 
one of how fast those industrial 
manufacturers still outside the pale 
of . consolidation, the “indepen- 
dents,” should step to meet the 
more radical new competition. 
Perhaps it is fortunate for busi- 
ness just now that the rank and 
file of industrial businesses are 
sticking to the old formulas. To 
many of them the old formulas, the 
experience which teaches that the 
safest course is in doing the old 
stuff just enough better each year 
to keep ahead, are still good 
enough. Many of the older inde- 
pendents are sticking doggedly to 
this text in the face of the crowds 
around the booths of the 
organized.” It is by no means an 
easy thing to do and requires a 
good measure of courage. 

The flashy, handsome horse on 
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the race track isn’t always the big- 
gest money winner. The crowds 
will gather round the _ season’s 
champion, but there are usually 
other horses that win more races 
season after season than the cham- 
pion ever wins, simply by doing 
the old routine a little better than 
his competitor each time. The sea- 
soned campaigner is consistently 
good. 

After all, that has been the suc- 
cess factor of the average Ameri- 
can manufacturer; just being 
consistently good for what was 
demanded of him. There haven't 
been many showy seasons’ cham- 
pions in that large class of in- 
dustrial manufacturers composing 
the backbone of industry. The in- 
itiative, the daring of the flashy 
performer, desirable enough quali- 
ties in their proper setting, have 
been left to the larger organiza- 
tions which could afford them. The 
experimental laboratory, a highly 
productive department of the larger 
organization, but one expressly rel- 
egated to functioning secondarily, 
resulted. Probe the mental proc- 
esses of the average manufacturer 
today, however, and you'll find that 
the key question in his mind is, 
“How did I do what I’ve done? 
How did I get where I am?” That 
same key question put to the heads 
of many re-combined institutions, 
today, of course, would not bring 
just the same answer. 


Rank and Filers Accept Change 
Slowly 


It is being said that bustness 
can no longer be run by formulas, 
but the rank and file in the equip- 
ment field still are looking askance 
at that idea. The rank and file 
represents a tremendous aggregate 
of invested capital. Radical changes 
in the design of large machinery 
and equipment involve very serious 
hazards. Not only is an important 
part of the capital of the manu- 
facturer involved, but that of the 
customer as well. Time costs, due 
to machinery failures in the field, 
mount rapidly. 

To be conservative in changes 
is not necessarily to be reaction- 
ary, In fact, it seems to be the 
healthy note in the attitude of 
the “rank and filer,” that he is not 
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reactionary. He looks ahead to 
progress with an eye no less in- 
telligent and discerning. He knows 
that what today is radical in a 
progressive direction won't be radi- 
cal in two years or three years. 
But, on his part, less venturesome, 
intermediate steps can be safely 
depended upon to bring the objec- 
tive nearer. Day by. day, year in 
and year out, the industrial “rank 
and filer” has gone doggedly back 
to his task, back to carefully lim- 
ited operation, to watchful study 
of newer developments, to a policy 
of sometimes letting the other fel- 
low get a step ahead in the new 
development, provided the other 
fellow is willing to pay the cost 
of dubious experiment; and never 
more notably than today, some 
other fellow will. Our industrial 
security has been built upon the 
conservatism of the many of our 
manufacturers; our progress upon 
the initiative of the few. 

Tell the manufacturer down the 
street that ultimately the under- 
writers will begin to clean house in 
the organizations of his recently 
merged rivals. “Mebbe so,” he'll 
reply. “When they do they'll be- 
gin to spend real money. They'll 
begin to find out what it really 
costs to deliver the goods and then 
they won’t be such tough competi- 
tors.” 

“Confound it all,” complained 
the advertising counsel, as we 
watched the groups forming and 
reforming about the new exhibit. 
“They’re giving my client all kinds 
of trouble with their competition, 
but he won’t open up.” 

“Should he?” I inquired. 

“That’s just the heck of it,” he 
admitted. “I don’t know whether 
he should or not. If he were in 
a distributor-dealer line his hand 
would have been forced long ago 
by the pressure of the distributing 
system. But he isn’t. I’ve about 
come to the conclusion that he’s 
going to keep on doing business 
about as he always has done it, 
making changes slowly over the 
years, as he’s paced to it. I’m not 
sure I blame him.” 

Perhaps, as these tendencies 
toward unsound practice arising 
from the present industrial read- 
justment come to light one by one, 
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Ask The Man Who Knows— 
Why Guess About It? 


By R. F. R. 


An account executive in 
New York who is making a 
name for himself now, and 
one who will be an out- 
standing figure ultimately 
in the advertising profes- 
sion, is sticking closely to 
one rule in buying space. 

“Will this medium seil 
the goods for this particular 
advertiser ?, that’s all I want 
to know,” is his motto. 


“T, myself, may not like 
the medium,” he remarked. 
“It may be one which I 
would not read under any 
circumstances; its editorial 
policy might infuriate me; 
it might be a medium I 
would never want in my 
home; it might be a me- 
dium that is too high-brow 
for me to understand. 


“But all I want to know 
is will it sell the goods for the 
particular advertiser whose 
advertising I am placing. 

“Show me,” said he, “why 
you think the Bronx Home 
News will sell this particu- 
lar article which is distrib- 
uted through Furniture and 
Department stores. 


“Prove to me, if you can, 
that other advertisers of 
similar articles have been 
successful in their advertis- 
ing in the Bronx Home 
News.” 

“Well,” I said, “I was 
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asked only the other day to 
furnish definite information 
concerning our Department 
store and Furniture store 
lineage.” 


These lineage figures un- 
doubtedly will be interest- 
ing to you. Perhaps they 
will surprise you when com- 
pared with those of other 
“Evening and Sunday” 
papers in Greater New 
York. Perhaps you have 
not considered the Bronx 
Home News as important as 
it is in the Greater New 
York Market. 


Here are the figures 
which show that the 
Bronx Home News stood 
2nd in lineage in Furniture 
advertising published in the 
following newspapers for 
the twelve months of 1928. 


Lines 
Evening Journal 1,245,808 
BRONX HOME NEWS. 686,761 
Brooklyn Eagle 578,954 
Evening World 516,016 
Evening Sun 389,586 
Evening Post 217,308 
Brooklyn Standard Union 112,086 
Evening Telegram 
Brooklyn Times 


“Now,” I said, “let us 
turn to the Department 
stores and their lineage in 
the Evening and Sunday 
papers in Greater New York 
for twelve months of 1928.” 


(Continued on page 108) 
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(Continued from page 107) 


Here the Bronx Home News 
stands 5th. 


Linzs 
Evening Sun............ 5,724,530 
Evening Journal......... 5,080,526 
Evening World.......... 5,045,632 
Brooklyn Eagle.......... 4,404,520 
BRONX HOME NEWS. 1,405,276 
Evening Post..........+. 1,086,336 
Brooklyn Standard Union 921,778 
Evening Telegram....... 600,762 
Brooklyn Times.......... 504,408 


The bulk of this Furni- 
ture and Department store 
advertising printed in the 
Bronx Home News was that 
of stores situated in the 
Bronx. The Bronx mer- 
chants knew it was this 
newspaper which produced 
returns so abundant. That 
is the reason they used this 
large amount of space in 
this newspaper, and con- 
tinue to do so year after 
year. 

There is a further value 
in this one newspaper be- 
cause it covers this field 
alone and is the only daily 
newspaper published in the 
Bronx. 

“Does this not prove to 
you,” I said to the ac- 
count executive, “that the 
Bronx Home News must 
have sold this merchandise 
in order to receive such out- 
standing approval from these 
stores ?” 

His answer was “Yes,” 
and of course it could not 
be anything else. 

The Bronx Home 
does sell the goods. 


A.4. 8. duntrmen, Ine. 


Woolworth Tower, N. Y. 


National Representative 
“The Home News” 


News 
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we shall be glad that the “rank 
and filer” among industrialists is 
still with us and holding fast to 
his conservatism. Perhaps it is 
well that underneath all the fire- 
works about the revolution in in- 
dustrial methods, that underlying 
all the brilliancy and the real 
genius of the “new management,” 
underneath the activity that ulti- 
mately will bring great achieve- 
ment, there are still those who are 
holding fast to what they have, 
who are guiding themselves by 
their key question, “How have I 
done it up to now?” 


R. S. Nicholson with 
M. C. Mogensen 


R. S. Nicholson, formerly production 
manager and account executive of the 
San Francisco office of the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Pacific Coast ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the sales 
staff of M. C. Mogensen & Company, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, of that 
city. 


Montreal Agency Adds to Staff 
Merton S. Threlfall has joined the 
plan and copy staff of the Ronalds Ad. 
vertising Agency, Ltd., Montreal. He 
has been engaged in advertising work 
at that city for a number of years. 
Lawrence C. Bingham has joined the 
Ronalds agency as an account execu- 
tive. He formerly represented the Lon- 
eae Mail in London and in New 
ork. 


F. L. Parsloe Returns to H. C. 


Bohack Company 

F. L. Parsloe has joined the H.C. 
Bohack Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as comptroller, succeeding H. C. Bohack, 
Jr. Mr. Parsloe, who formerly was asso- 
ciated with the Bohack organization, has 
been with The Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, Inc., Fairmont, W. Va. 














W. T. Gerhart, Sales Manager, 


Stoner-McCray 
W. T. Gerhart has been appointed 
sales manager of the Stoner-McCray Sys- 
tem, Des Moines, Iowa, outdoor adver- 
tising. For the last three years, Mr. 
Gerhart has been a member of the out- 
door display staff. 





Louisiana Oil Refining Ap- 
points Bauerlein Agency 


The Louisiana Oil Refining Corpora- 
tion, Shreveport, La., has appointed 
Bauerlein, Inc., New Orleans advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. This appointment is effective 
April 1, 1929. 
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_ years after an unprec- 
edented world upheaval we find all nations peace- 
ion fully engaged in a growing international trade. 
ord- 
od. And advertising, builder of this trade, is binding 
het nations closer together than any treaty or protocol. 
aff The International Advertising Conference, to be 
the held in Berlin during August, 1929, is a direct 
4 economic move to outlaw war. For, in creating a 
the better understanding of international merchan- 
—d dising and advertising methods, we develop strong 
international friendships. 
C. Rudolf Mosse is ha to welcome the members 
PPy 
¢. of this association to the city where our business was 
k, founded sixty-three years ago. And in welcoming 
you we must include the executives of our own 
organization who will come to Berlin from forty- 
T, four branches in more than twenty different 
4 countries of the world, 
RUDOLF MOSSE, Inc. 
. INTERNATIONAL hod ADVERTISING 
: GRAYBAR BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
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TRANSPORTATION 
FACILITIES PROVE 
THE (XK MARKET 


59 trains and 94 buses serving every section 
of the OK MARKET arrive in Cincinnati 
daily during the morning hours—2 national 
highways, 9 Ohio State highways, 3 Kentucky 
State highways and 5 Indiana State highways 
lead into Cincinnati—3 interurban electric 
lines and 4 Ohio River packet companies like- 
wise serve the 0K MARKET —thus, by these 
unlimited transportation facilities, Cincinnati 
is “headquarters” for the OK MARKET—and 
the OK MARKET is Cincinnati’s actual trad- 
ing territory. 


THE CINCINNATI 
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THe OK Market 
Ce tec 


CINCINNATPS || i is Covington—Kentucky’s 
ACTUAL covend city. 
TRADING || 5, :. pact-Central Kentucky. 

TERRITORY || i: is southeastern Indiana. 


It is Southern Ohio. 








POST CIRCULATION IN THE 
0K MARKET EXCEEDS 161,000 


In the OK MARKET, that has been accurately 
defined by 116 of Cincinnati’s leading whole- 
salers and retailers, The Post gives the greatest 
coverage of any newspaper at the lowest cost. 
Post OK circulation is purchasable on a rate 
lower than that of the Post total circulation 
(200,316 A. B. C.). 


Write The Post for complete details of Cin- 
cinnati’s most economical national advertising 
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For Ninety Years The' 
Journal Has Set the Pace 
in Syracuse | 








On March 20 of this year, the SYRACUSE 
JOURNAL will celebrate its Ninetieth anni- 


versary. 


For four score and ten years it has set the 
pace in Syracuse—being a part of everything 
important undertaken in the development of 
the City, the Section and the State. 


During this time it has been a big aid to many 
advertisers as the means of placing their 
products in that fertile market in Syracuse 


and Central New York. 


Today, more than ever, it is the BEST me- 
dium for this purpose, for in addition to 
enjoying the great prestige resulting from 
NINETY YEARS OF SERVICE, it also en- 


joys the greatest circulation. 


And CIRCULATION, after all, deserves first 


consideration. 


National Representatives: 


E. M. BURKE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


420 Lexington Ave. 
New York, WN. Y. 


5 Winthrop Square General Motors Bldg. 208 North Wabash Ave. 
Boston, Mass. Detroit, Mich. Chicago, Ill. 
CONGER & MOODY 
San Francisco Los Angeles 


Member International News Service, Universal Service, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and Media Records 
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For Thirteen Years Louisville 
Prepared to Advertise 


How Louisville Organized to Get Results at Home and Abroad 


By D. M. 


OUISVILLE has been adver- 

tising nationally for about seven 
months. It has been getting ready 
to advertise for at least thirteen 
years. Getting ready. Sometimes 
consciously in a thoroughly method- 
ical and far-seeing manner. Some- 
times with little thought of 
utilizing the tools that business 
has learned to rely on in sell- 
ing its goods and services but 
nevertheless almost always in 
a maner calculated to make 
advertising effective if ever it 
was begun. 

Perhaps this lengthy prepa- 
ration has something to do 
with the fact that in so’short a 
period of time as seven months 
Louisville’s advertising has 


Hubbard 


less all the facts disclosed point 
conclusively to mutual gains. 
Some twenty or thirty years ago, 
a new industrial revolution took 
place when business began to study 
scientific management in the plant. 
The next step led to attempts at 





given clean-cut evidence of its 
ability to do the industrial job 
planned for it. 

There is something more = 
than a lukewarm appreciation — Ursa wmre teing 
of good copy among the men 
who compose Louisville’s ad- 
vertising committee. Analysis i 
and matters of finance are not =o = 2G | 
relegated to unimportant posi- wo 
tions. Yet the real force that 
lies, at the core of Louisville’s 
effort to better itself perma- LO U | SVI LLE 
nently through advertising is 
the attitude of the city’s busi- endeen eg dneares 
ness executives toward indus- ad ela 
trial expansion. With them it This Has Been One of the Most Effective of 
is a question of choosing be- the Louisville Magazine Advertisements 
tween mushroom grawth and 


Give your shipments wings ° 


JVERING THE GOODS 
i more than © figure of 
speech em maccestul andusery co 
dey Hand-to-mouth buying pre- Forty 
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equalled 2 Amer ae, 
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slower, more lasting economic de- 
velopment. Louisville wants the 
latter. It has never been a boom 
town. It does not intend to be one. 
Somehow booms always develop 
their own boomerangs. 

The city does not want a new in- 
dustry unless there is sound reason 
to believe that industry is going to 
be able to do a better job for itself 
there than in any other location. 
It does not intend to use advertis- 
ing to induce any individual or any 
business to come to Louisville un- 
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introducing science, in the guise of 
simplification, standardization and 
mass production methods, into the 
distribution of factory output. 
While that phase is still “in proc- 
ess,” a third phase is becoming i in- 
creasingly important. This is the 
present marked tendency toward 
dropping snap judgment, hunch and 
guesswork in favor of something 
strongly approaching a scientific 
method of plant location. For 
faulty plant location, more and 
more executives are realizing, can 
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offset to a surprising degree the 
results of well organized produc- 
tion, selling and advertising efforts. 

Shouldn’t it be expected that in 
a rapidly expanding country many 
manufacturers, especially those who 
have been in business over a con- 
siderable period of time, will find 
themselves poorly located? Some 
of the largest plants grew from 
small backyard factories. Some 
of them are still in the enlarged 


backyard regardless of its in- 
adequacy as a plant site. Chang- 
ing labor conditions, changing 


buying habits, new raw material 
supplies, transportation develop- 
ments, the rise of new and profitable 
markets, low-cost power and a host 
of other new factors, all influenc- 
ing profits, have tended to convert 
what may have been an entirely 
satisfactory plant location not so 
many years ago into an out and out 
liability in 1930. If advertising can 
help to bring order out of the 
tangle, and often it is a tangle be- 
yond any question, and assist in- 
dustry to locate itself where it can 
prosper, advertising will perform 
an obviously important service. If, 
at the same time, it can govern the 
growth of cities or communities to 
positions truly commensurate with 
the advantages they offer, then ad- 
vertising is creating wealth and 
doing it in the most economic man- 
ner imaginable. Not only do sec- 
tions of the country benefit; the 
entire country benefits from that 
advertising. 

This then is the aim of the ad- 
vertising Louisville is conducting. 
“Speaking frankly, we do not want 
any business to come to Louisville 
unless there are clearly demon- 
strable reasons why that business 
can prosper here as a result of 
making the change,” a prominent 
industrial executive said to me re- 
cently. “We know there are thou- 
sands of concerns either just man- 
aging to get along or unable to get 
along profitably that should be 
making money and growing at a 
normal and satisfactory rate. 
Something bigger than they are 
seems always to be pulling them 
toward red ink. In many cases 
that seemingly insuperable obstacle 
to their success is wrong location. 
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They can’t get to market easily. 
Fixed charges mount while they 
wait for shipments of the mate- 


rials they require. Their labor is 
perennially making trouble. There's 
too much friction between them 
and their customers. We know, 
too, that Louisville has certain defi- 
nite advantages as a location for 
many types of industry. These ad- 
vantages are enumerated tersely 
and accurately in our advertising. 
We believe Louisville is the best 
location for some types of indus- 
try. Other types we do not want. 
In themselves they may be highly 
desirable but there is no prospect 
of their gaining any outstanding 
advantages through coming here. 
“In short, Louisville’s growth 
will be unstable and flabby, if we 
induce plants to come that ought 
not to be here. We are concen- 
trating all our effort on the other 
kind—the kind that will come be- 
cause Louisville offers exclusive 
advantages to its particular kind oi 
business. And advertising is pro- 
ducing the inquiries from which 
we can select the kinds of new 
comers we need and can help.” 


The Real Beginning of the 
Campaign 

Louisville began preparing to sell 
itself in an outstanding way thir- 
teen years ago, as I have men- 
tioned. Strictly speaking, the real 
beginning must go back farther 
than that, for the Louisville Indus- 
trial Foundation was organized in 
1916, and that body was not created 
overnight. Southern in tradition, 
Louisville before the war was not 
an outstanding industrial city. The 
people who lived there believed in 
the city, but they recognized it was 
somewhat slow and a little poky as 
compared with cities north of the 
Ohio River. It was a commercial 
city, a jobbing center and impor- 
tant by reason of its distilling and 
tobacco interests. 

Among many of its business ele 
ments there was a strong tendency 
to preserve the city’s status quo 
when the Board of Trade began 
to realize that from the economic 
viewpoint Louisville was standing 
still. The Board of Trade per 
sisted and finally succeeded in rais 
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ing approximately $1,000,000 to es- 
tablish an Industrial Foundation 
that should serve as a clearing 
house of industrial data and other 
information. In itself, this inci- 
dent of raising $1,000,000 affected 
the morale of the city. With a 
$1,000,000 investment, the interests 
back of the Industrial Foundation 
demanded returns. The Founda- 
tion supplied them almost from the 
start. 


Advantages Were Compiled 


Under the direction of its pres- 
ent secretary-manager, Frank B. 
\yres, exhaustive data concerning 
the city and its industrial advan- 

tages were compiled. Before long 
the management of any industrial 
plant that wanted to know anything 
about plant location found that it 
could get more complete informa- 
tion, more pertinent information 
from Louisville than from most 
other cities. The fact is, that in 
1916 no other city of comparable 
size had an Industrial Foundation. 

However, there was one draw- 
back. Only the income of Louis- 
ville’s $1,000,000 fund could be 
expended by the Industrial Foun- 
dation. The principal was not 
available for promotional activities, 
and it was long before far-seeing 
business men began to think of 
advertising. 

About this time the Louisville 
Gas & Electric Company was com- 
pleting a new hydro-electric plant, 
doubling its horsepower capacity. 
Consequently the company was di- 
rectly interested in seeing the city 
grow industrially. In 1927 it seized 
the initiative and conducted a three- 
months’ campaign of advertising 
for the city in eight metropolitan 
newspapers and nine business pub- 
lications. This advertising pro- 
duced inquiries in sufficient volume 
to indicate to Louisville that it 
ought to be continued on a truly 
national scale. 

Accordingly, a group of repre- 
sentative business men met and 
organized Advertising Louisville, 
Inc. They elected officers and ap- 
pointed a finance committee to 
supervise the work of raising the 
necessary funds for advertising. 
Viewing the matter as an abstract 
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proposition, almost any business 
group will agree that advertising 
is a wonderful thing for a city. 
They will endorse it and applaud 
its accomplishments in other sec- 
tions when described by lunch- 
club speakers. When the time 
comes to raise money they raise 
nothing so ably as objections and 
that is the shoal on which many 
embryonic advertising projects go 
to pieces. Louisville's method of 
raising its $300,000 advertising 
fund was simple. There was noth- 
ing new or inspirational about it. 
It was common-sense organization 
and hard work. 

In the first place, Louisville 
wanted to avoid bringing in an 
outsider and paying him 15 per 
cent to supervise the raising of 
money. Fifteen teams of twelve 
men each were organized and sup- 
plied with prospect cards. When 
it was difficult to persuade needed 
men that they were not too busy 
to work, the executive committee 
of Advertising Louisville, Inc., 
went to their employers and asked 
that they be relieved of normal 
business duties for a short time. 
No individuals, with the exception 
of a few professional men, were 
considered as prospects. Every- 
one believed Louisville needed to 
advertise for smoke stacks rather 
than tourists, so only business 
houses were asked to share in the 
advertising investment. The money- 
raising campaign was limited to 
one week with a get-together each 
noon at which reports of the teams 
were presented. 

Here is a hint for other com- 
munities that may be interested in 
advertising. Don’t try to go far 
without getting the bankers of your 
city back of you. Their endorse- 
ment will: be worth as much as 
their contributions. Louisville’s 
banks backed the proposed adver- 
tising with advertising of their 
own, with their money and their 
influence. One week of hard, ex- 
haustive work produced pledges of 
$100,000 a year for three years, 
at a cost of 2% per cent. 

“Well, that’s done; now we're 
ready to advertise,” thought most 
people when the gong rang, clos- 
ing the drive for funds. Fortu- 
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nately, the business men corrected 
that idea before it got far. They 
insisted on three things: 1, that 
first of all Louisville take inven- 
tory and determine precisely what 
it had to sell in its advertising; 2, 
that an internal campaign be 
started immediately to educate the 
population of Louisville of and 
above school age as to the city’s 
assets; and 3, that whatever physi- 
cal shortcomings the city presented 
be remedied before the national 
campaign opened. The analysis oc- 
cupied a good many months. If 
Louisville’s advertising is worth 
anything it is due as much to this 
analysis as to good copy and art. 
The internal campaign to stimulate 
civic consciousness is still on. It 
will continue as long as Louisville 
advertises. Not all the liabilities 
have been wiped off the balance 
sheet but they are disappearing. 

This is no time for appraisal of 
Louisville’s efforts, at least so far 
as they relate to advertising aimed 
at industrial growth. Even if it 
were, any recital of gains made 
would have no special interest to 
readers of Printers’ INK. What 
is of concern to other advertisers 
is confirmation of. the belief that 
a city or a community can get re- 
sults without boasting or pointing 
with pride to any of its assets. It 
can get them as Louisville is get- 
ting them, by leaving ornament 
and embellishment out of advertis- 
ing and talking straight, balance- 
sheet facts, provided those facts 
are really pertinent to the interests 
of the city’s prospective buyers. 





Instant Co-operation 
Fitzceratp ApveRTISING AGENCY 
New Orteans, La. 

Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you very much for your let- 
ter of January 16 and the clipping con- 
cerning Mother’s Day. Je always ap- 
preciate the hearty and instant co-oper- 
ation we received from the Printers’ 
Inx Publications. 

Firzceratp Apvertisinc AGency, INc.. 
Jos. H. Epstein, 
Vice-President. 





Appoints United States Adver- 


tising Corporation 
The Amalgamated Silk Corporation, 
New York, has placed its advertising 
account with the United States Adver- 
ting Corporation, Toledo and New 
ork. 
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Du Pont Cellophane Sales 
Appointments 

J. G. Jorgensen has been appointed 
assistant district sales manager of the 
Eastern metropolitan area of New York 
by the Du Pont Cellophane Company, 
Inc. E. K. Graves has been assigned to 
the company’s outside sales force with 
headquarters at New York. He will 
cover Connecticut and the northern part 
of New York Sate. 

William Rheayme has been added to 
the outside sales force of the Chicago 
district office of the company. He will 
have headquarters at Chicago, and wil! 
cover the major parts of Michigan, In- 
diana, part of Kentucky and all of IIli- 
nois except Chicago proper. 

T. W. Holland has joined the New 
York district sales force. 


Appoint Thomas F. Clark 


Company 

The following newspapers have ap- 
ointed Thomas F. Clark, Inc., pub- 
ishers’ representative, as their national 
advertising representative: Princeton, 
Ind., Democrat; San Benito, Tex.. 
Light; De Land, Fla., Daily Sun, re- 
cently changed from a weekly to a 
daily; Bloomington, Ind., World; and 
the Troy, N, Y., Sunday Observer- 
Budget. 


T. G. Milo Joins The Caples 
Agency 

T. G. Milo has joined the New York 
office of The Caples Company, adver- 
tising agency, as production manager. 
He was formerly with the Wendell P. 
Colton Company and the Butterick 
Publishing Company, both at that city. 


O. B. Kerr Made President of 
Kerr Chickeries, Inc. 


Owen B. Kerr has been made presi- 
dent of Kerr Chickeries, Inc., French- 
town, J., baby chick breeders. He 
succeeds his father, the late Richard 
W. Kerr. 


C. D. Muller with Fitzgerald 
Agency 
Charles D. Muller, formerly with the 
New Orleans IJtem-Tribune, has joined 
the Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc., 
of that city as manager of its merchan- 
dising and the research department. 


Advanced by Kraft-Phenix 

R. A. Page formerly assistant to C. 
H. Kraft, of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Company, Chicago, has been appointed 
general manager of the central produc- 
tion division of that firm. 




















Joins Ethridge Company 
Lindsay W. Erickson, recently en- 
gaged in art work at Paris, has joined 
the art staff of The Ethridge Company, 
New York. 
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COLUMBIAN W)hite 





Buy these white wove 

envelopes the way 

you buy your favorite 
cigarettes 


ACK in the “good old 

days” it may have 
taken a lot of ceremony to 
buy white wove envelopes. 
But today it’s as easy as 
calling for your favorite 
smokes. That’s because 
Columbian U. S. E. White 
Wove Envelopes are the 
standard. When you order 








GUARANTEE 























A pack of SO-AND-SO’S” 


them you know what you 
are getting: an envelopeuni- 
form in quality, with fine 
writing and printing sur- 
face, with a flap that seals 
easily and stays sealed. An 
envelope that is opaque. 
An envelope easily identi- 
fied by the box with its 
U. S. E. allover design, the 
“USE” watermark in each 
envelope, and the printed 
guarantee. 

Standardize on Colum- 
bian U. S. E. White Wove 
Envelopes. Order them 
from your printer or sta- 
tioner in any commercial 
or official size from 5 to 14, 
and Monarch, as well as 6% 
Outlook and 10 Outlook. 


UNITED STATES 
ENVELOPE COMPANY 
The world’s largest man- 
ufacturers of envelopes 

SPRINGFIELD, 

MASSACHUSETTS 
With thirteen manufac- 
turing divisions covering 

the country 


Wove ENVELOPES 
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FARM LIFE 
SPENCER, IND. 
T. W. LeQuatte, 
Publisher 
New York Office: 
50 East 42nd St. 
Chicago Office: 
35 E. Wacker Drive 





Far 


MORE THAN 1,000,000 CIRCULATION, OBTAINABLE 
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HOSE eleven fertile states lying directly below 
the line which runs almost straight from 
Oklahoma’s northwest corner out to the Atlantic, 
commonly known as the “cotton plantation states,” 
comprise one of the country’s natural distribution 
districts. Their agricultural population today is 
prosperous and receptive. If your product is espe- 
cially well distributed in these eleven states—or if 
you would like to bolster up a weak distribution in 
an economical way—the 190,000 or more readers of 
Farm Life in this section may be reached as a sepa- 
rate unit, apart from the balance of Farm Life’s 
national circulation, at a rate of only $1 per line. 





AS A WHOLE OR IN SECTIONS 
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DEALER TIEUPS 


IN THE 


Jersey Obseruer 


MEANS THE 
LOCAL MERCHANT KNOWS 








UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISING 


US 
972 BROAD STREET \AZ NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 








‘TELEPHONES 
MULBERRY 
4006-4607 
aon 


February 9, 1929 


Jersey Observer, 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


Gentlemen; 


We have before us your iseue of Priday, January 25th, 
for which you secured local dealer tie-ups around the 
copy of our client North Ward Radio Company, Inc., of 
Newark, exclasive jorthern New Jersey Distributor for 
the MAJESTIC RADIO RECEIVERS. 


Your effort was remarkable when you consider the fact 
thet it was practically a last minute job and you re- 
ceived our copy on Thureday afternoon prior to puabli- 
cation. 


In checking ap all other papers we find that you se- 


cured wore representation than any of the others. We 
thought you would like to know of these facts. 


Very truly yours, 





ual LISING 


Emanuel London 











Guaranteed larger circulation in Hudson County, 
New Jersey, than that of any other local newspaper. 


OFFICES: 


JERSEY CITY HOBOKEN UNION CITY 
Gilman, Nicoll and Ruthman, Chicago and San Francisco 


MEMBER A.B.C. 
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Be Original— 
the Secret of a Successful 
Trade-Mark 





HE opportunity for selection 

[of trade-marks] being as 
limitless as the human imagination, 
we have reason* to question the 
motive prompting the adoption by 
one dealer of a mark previously 
applied by another dealer to like 
goods.” 

The quotation is from a decision 
recently handed down in a trade- 
mark case by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. In- 
volved in the case were the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana and 
the Independent Oil Men of Amer- 
ica. The case has been dragging 
along for about four years—first 
through the Patent Office and then 
awaiting decision in the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia. The decision is a victory for 
the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana. 

The details of the case are easily 
grasped: For many years, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana has been using 
a mark which consists of two con- 
centric circles. In the space be- 
tween the two circles appear the 
words “Red Crown Gasoline.” The 
mark also contains a representation 
of a typical crown of royalty. 

The Independent Oil Men of 
America, at a later date, began 
using a mark on similar merchan- 
dise which also consists of two 
concentric circles. Between the 
two circles appear the words “Red 
Hat Gasoline.” Within the smaller 
circle is a representation of a 
fanciful hat, similar in appearance 
to that used in the pictures of 
Uncle Sam. 

The common features of the two 
marks are to be found in the con- 
centric circles, in the similar plac- 
ing of the words “red” and “gaso- 
line,” and in the use of the color 
red. The principal difference be- 
tween the two marks is that one 
displays a hat and the other a 
crown. 

Standard Oil opposed the appli- 
cation which the Independent Oil 
Men made to the Patent Office to 
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register the Red Hat mark. This 
opposition was upheld by the ex- 
aminer of interferences. However, 
the decision was appealed and the 
first assistant commissioner of the 
Patent Office over-ruled the ex- 
aminer of interferences. The first 
assistant commissioner ruled that 
there was little possibility of con- 
fusing the two marks when both 
are seen in their entirety. He 
said: “It is believed that the aver- 
age purchaser, exercising any care 
at all, would not confuse the ap- 
plicant’s mark with that of the 
opposer, or the latter’s goods.” 


The Case Appealed 


The case was then brought to 
the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia which has just 
ruled that the examiner of inter- 
ferences was right in his opinion 
that the two marks are confusingly 
similar. In coming to this decision, 
the court laid particular stress on 
the fact that there is no need for 
a newcomer in a field adopting a 
trade-mark which closely re- 
sembles that of a company pre- 
viously engaged in the same busi- 
ness. The court said 

“, .. We are of opinion that, 
considering the extensive use made 
of gasoline in modern trade and 
commerce, and the vast number of 
purchasers, consisting of all classes 
of individuals, the marks are de- 
ceptively similar, and the examiner 
was right in so holding. 

“This is another example of the 
many cases we have had before us 
where the likelihood of confusion 
could have been readily avoided 
had applicant selected a mark not 
closely similar to its competitor. 
As said by Mr. Justice Robb, in 
Phoenix Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany v. John T. Lewis and Broth- 
ers Company, 32 App. D. C. 285: 
‘The purpose of the Act being to 
prevent and not to promote fraud 
and mistakes, we would not feel 
inclined, even in a doubtful case, to 
grant registration to a claimant 
where it appears, as here, that when 
he adopted the mark he knew of its 
prior adoption and use by another 
firm in connection with goods of 
the same general character and 
properties.’ ” 











Space Peddling 
Days Are Over, Inland 
Publishers Decide 


HAT the middle and small- 

town newspapers are rapidly 
following the lead of their metro- 
politan brothers in discarding the 
idea that it is enough merely to 
offer for sale various sized blocks 
of white space, was plainly evi- 
denced at the annual meeting of 
the Inland Daily Press Association, 
at Chicago last week. Running 
through much of the discussion 
was the thought that the progres- 
sive publisher is he who real- 
izes that his responsibility does not 
end until the advertiser has derived 
actual profit from the space pur- 
chased. 

In the words of one of the speak- 
ers, Carl L. Gibson, of the Stand- 
ard Publishing Corporation, of 
Chicago and New York, “too few 
street men know what they are 
selling. Too few street men know 
the merchandising and promotional 


problems of the business upon 
which they call. Too few street 
men know what space buyers 


should do with space after it is 
— too few of them care.” 

Mr. Gibson feels that just as 
druggists are legally responsible 
for the drugs they sell, so are the 
publishers morally responsible for 
the space they sell—responsible to 
the buyer, to their readers and to 
their own business. This problem 
of selling ideas, not space, is, he 
feels, one of the most serious ques- 
tions confronting newspaper pub- 
lishers today, especially publishers 
of the smaller papers. 


Frank W. Rucker, of the Inde- 


pendence, Mo., Examiner, in cor- 
roborating Mr. Gibson’s point of 
view, said: 


“The advertising department of 
a newspaper has ceased to be 
purely a place in which to receive 
the copy of the advertiser. It has 
or must become a real department 
of merchandising service. The 
chain and other national organiza- 
tions, with their highly organized 


advertising and. merchandising de- 
partments, do not need much help 
from the 


newspapers along that 
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line, but the local dealer does. In 
giving this service the newspaper 
does not enter into a battle with 
the chains; it simply enters into 
the game of making business better, 
and such action is so interpreted 
by the broad-minded business men 
now at the head of large chain 
organizations.” 

Second to this problem of in- 
creasing lineage was that of how 
to handle radio programs. Should 
they be treated as news, or should 
advertising rates be demanded? 
Here is what G. H. D. Sutherland, 
of the Ludington, Mich., Daily 
News, said in his talk on the sub- 
ject: 

“The reader, in my opinion, is no 
more entitled to have his news- 
paper carry free radio advertising 
programs than he is to expect it 
to inform him where he may be 
entertained by a theater, where he 
can buy fresh fruit out of season, 
the smartest hats or the cheapest 
groceries. He doesn’t expect ser- 
vice of this kind in the news 
columns; we have taught him to 
look for it in advertisements, albeit 
the advertising columns are brim- 
ming with news. 

“We have taught our readers to 
look in the sports section for base- 
ball and prize fights—commercial 
enterprises that have made million- 
aires of promoters that throw a 
few husks to the publisher. Shall 
we now, in radio, build up an- 
other such direct competitor for 
the national advertising that is 
needed to maintain our publica- 
tions? 

“If radio, single-handed, can ac- 
complish for the advertiser what 
he pays his money to get—sales— 
why the frantic scramble for free 
publicity for radio stories and pro- 
grams in newspapers? 

The annual election resulted in 
the following list of officers for 
the Inland Daily Press Association 
for 1929-1930: President, Edward 
H. Harris, Richmond, Ind., Palla- 
dium; first vice-president, Fred 
Schilplin, St. Cloud, Minn., Times ; 
secretary-treasurer, Wil V. Tuf- 
ford, Clinton, Lowa. 

The new territorial vice-presi- 
dents are: Canada, Major H. B. 
Burgoyne, St. Catherine, Ont., 
Standard; Colorado, T. E. Nowles, 
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341,289 
Copies Daily 


[ Nearly double the circulation of any 


other newspaper west of Chicago. 


Once again The Kansas. City 
Star has toppled its all-time cir- 
culation record. The daily aver- 
age for January, morning and 
evening, was 541,289 copies, an 
increase of 36,612 copies daily 
over January of last year. 


The advertising total was 
2,209,857 lines, an increase of 
97,868 lines over January 1928 
and the largest January lineage 
in the history of The Star. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR. 


The Star’s milline rate now figures 
$1.11, lowest advertising rate in America. 
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Colorado Springs Gazette; Kansas, 
John Redmond, Burlington Repub- 
lican; Kentucky, E. J. Paxton, 
Paducah Sun; Illinois, John C. 
Fisher, Cairo Citizen; Iowa, J. L. 
Miller, Cedar Rapids Gazette; In- 
diana, Nelson Poynter, Kokomo 
Dispatch; Michigan, John Norton, 
Escanaba Press; Minnesota, H. E. 
Rasmussen, Austin Herald; Mis- 
souri, F. W. Rucker, Independence 
Examiner; Nebraska, Ray 
Hammond, Fremont Tribune; 
North Dakota, N. B. Black, Fargo 
Forum; Ohio, C. F. Ridenour, 
Piqua Call; South Dakota, W. R. 
Ronald, Mitchell Republican, and 
Wisconsin, Fred Berner, Antigo 
Journal. 

Three new directors were elected : 
J. E. Campbell, Owosso, Mich., 
Argus-Press; Lee Loomis, Mason 


City, Iowa, Globe-Gazette, and 
Homer Gard, Hamilton, Ohio, 
Journal. 





Takes Pride in Showing 
“Printers’ Ink” File to Clients 


GreenFietp ApvERTISING AGENCY 
Butte, Mont. 
Editor of Painters’ Inx: 

This is to express our appreciation 
of your bibliography, which we find of 
great value to us. I will follow your 
suggestion about the binder, as we re- 
gard it as a most important part of our 
research and take a great deal of pride 
in showing it to clients, especially 
when we believe that this is one of the 
few, if not the only, file of Printers’ 
Inx in Montana anywhere near as com- 
plete as ours. 
T. L. Greenrrexp, 

For the Agency. 





Menasha Paper Products to 
Needham Agency 


Menasha Products Company, 
Wis., maker of paper prod- 
laced its advertising with the 
. Needham Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. Business papers, 
yn mail and women’s magazines wil] 

be used in advertising Waxtex, house- 
hold waxed paper, and packaged paper 
napkins. 


The 
Menasha, 
ucts, has 
Maurice 





Lee Moser with Grover 
O’Neill & Company 


Lee Moser, formerly director of in- 
formation with Halsey, Stuart Com- 
pany and more recently copy chief and 
account executive with the New en 
office of Albert Frank & Company, 
Yortising agency has joined ao 
O'Neill & mpany, New York, invest- 
htony in an executive capacity. 
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R. I. Tennant, Advertising 
Manager, California Bank 


Raymond I. Tennant has been ap- 
pointed advertising and publicity man- 
ager of the California Bank, Los An- 


geles. He was formerly head of the 
service department of the Merchants 
Bank, St. Paul. 





Joins Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert 


Barbara Bever, at one time with the 

. W. Shaw Company, Chicago, and 
recently advertising manager of Stop & 
Shop, food specialty store of that city. 
is now with Blackett-Sample-Hummert, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency. 


To Direct Tide Water Adver- 
tising in West 

Frank L. Wagar, for several years 
sales supervisor at Portland for the 
Tide Water Oil Sales Corporation, has 
been appointed Western regional adver- 
tising manager, with headquarters at 
San Francisco. 








S. A. Stevens Returns to 
Stevens & Wallis Agency 


Stringham A. Stevens, president of 
Stevens & Wallis, Inc., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, advertising agency, has resumed 
the active management of that company. 
He was recently with the Central Trust 
Company, of that city. 


Menken Agency Adds to Staff 


Re x ” Miller, formerly with 
H. cy & Company, New York, 
joined the staff of Menken Adver- 
tising, Inc., New York. Henry 4 Levi, 
previously with Albert Frank Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, also has joined 
the staff of the Menken agency. 


Detroit Office for Browell 
Photo-Lithograph 
The Browell Photo-Lithograph Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has opened an office 
at Detroit. G. McMichael has been 
transferred from the Philadelphia staff 
to take charge of the new office. 











“Butchers’ Advocate” Changes 


Name 


Effective with the March 6 issue, the 
Butchers’ Advocate, published by the 
National Trade Journals, Inc., New 
York, will change its name to the Na- 
tional Bute: 





Appoint Devereux & Smith 


The Littlecote Galleries, Utica, N. Y., 
have appointed Devereux & Smit 
Utica advertising agency, to direct the 
advertising of their original paintings, 
etchings and prints. Newspapers, mag- 
azines and direct mail will be used. 
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IF YOU WERE 
a technical man... 


we'd tell you that Fed- 
eral displays are built 
of porcelain enameled 
steel, that Federal is the 
only manufacturer of 
electrical advertising 
displays with sufficient 
volume of business to 
warrant the operation 
of its own enameling 
plant, and... 


but 


you're the fellow who 
has to bring in new 
business, so why both- 
er you with details... 
you'll be interested in 
knowing, though, how 
Federal displays can 
bring in business for 
you ...real, cash, one- 
two-three-four- count 
*em business. "Phone 
or write for Federal 
suggestions. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


8700 South State Streete— CHICAGO 


Claude Neon Federal Company 


225 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Federal Brilliant Company 
3531 Washington St., St. Louis 


BALTIMORE INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
CINCINNATI KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS LEXINGTON NEW YORK 
DETROIT LOUISVILLE PHILADELPHIA 
FORT WORTH MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 
HOUSTON ST. PAUL 
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Where the completel 
motorize¢ 


N a double page adver- 
tisementin the February i 
issue of Capper’s Farmer, 














r 
the International Harvester t 
Company compiles a list t 
of the horseless farms in i 
America. ( 


In this list are 500 horseless N 
farms—farmers who are ( 
*“trailmakers and leaders s 

in this new age of power 7 

farming.” Big-business € 

farmers who are success- y 

fully handling all their n 

farm work by mechanical I 

- means alone — tractors, 5 
\ 

Ce motor trucks and electric I 
gz, power. 4 


=e 


Of these 500 completely 
motorized farms, 367 or 





«e Hey || combines, automobiles. 
a Eas 


Ge im 


Cappers 


PUBLISHED IN TOPEKA, KANSAS, by}At 
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-edarms are located 





dver- 73.4% of them are located are big business men. Their 
ruary in the great Midwest —the crops include everything 
rmer., really progressive agricul- from’ cotton and rice to 
yester tural territory of the na- wheat, corn and oats. 
a list tion. The territory which Their farms run up to 3,000 
ns in is so thoroughly covered by acres; the average acreage 
Capper’s Farmer. size being 469 acres. 
seless Note how a few of the Advertisers and agencies 
) are Cupper’s Farmer States are more and more reali- 
aders show up in th‘s survey. zing that Capper’s Farmer 
ower Texas leads the entire is the medium to reach the 
ness country with 158 farmers big-business farmers of 
cess- who have motorized farms, the rich and prosperous 
their or 31.6% of the total num- Midwest 
—— —_ ee nen wire February and March issues 
tors, 58, or 11.6% of the whole. i ce 
riles, Montana has 53, South of Capper’s Farmer io 
ctric Dakota 41, North Dakota the red largest a on 
32, Nebraska 22. the history of this publi- 
cation. Their gain in ad- 
etely These horseless farmers in vertising lineage is the best 
7 or the Capper’s Farmer States in the national farm field. 
M. L. CROWTHER 











Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 
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The Camera Plays a Few Tricks 





Strikingly Original Effects Are Secured When the Photographer Departs 
from the Conventional Methods of the Past 


By W. Livingston Larned 


Now and again, those who il- 
lustrate advertising campaigns 
with camera art “go wild,” as it 
were, and depart radically from 
past conventions. And I am in- 
clined to believe that they do their 
most successful work under these 
conditions. In any event, 
nagatives produced in this 
manner certainly create the 
most attention and from all 
I can ascertain, the public is 
receptive. Being original is 
one of the greatest needs of 
the modern photographer 
who illustrates advertising, 
for he is constantly being 
accused of falling into a 
rut, and it is said of what he 
produces that it is quite 
likely to all look the same 
—a sad indictment, if liter- 
ally true. The professional 
camera man engaged in cre- 
ating photographs for adver- 
tising purposes is as eager 
o find a new technique, a 
new angle, a new approach 
to his subject, as the artist 
who paints or draws. He 
realizes to the fullest extent 
the perils which beset his 
path if it can be said of the 
art he produces: “There isn’t 
enough individuality to it. 
It’s all alike.” 

During the last six months, 
many stantlingly distinctive 
camera innovations have 
made their appearance. Many 
of these departures from the 
conventional represent what may 
be safely termed “new camera art 
techniques.” They go far in the 
direction of individualizing an ad- 
vertiser’s campaign. 

It is now possible for the adver- 
tiser to say to a photographer: “I 


graph 


will use camera illustrations for 
my next campaign if you can sup- 
ply a set of negatives which are 
something more than photography 
of the ordinary school. The photo- 
graphs I have in mind will carry 
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all of the conviction of realism of 
former techniques, but in addition 
there must be some outstanding ele- 
ment of difference. It must be 
said of these photographs that they 
can be found only in our advertis- 
ing and that they will finally be- 


FOR 30,000 MILES jm 


ing on the Atlantic City 
— And at the conchusion, o was 
amen 


that is the meaning of © 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING or a” 
cantons 1 


TIMKEN 


Tagered 
d nesses BEARINGS 





Speed Is the Keynote of This Unusual Photo- 


for a Timken Roller Bearing Adver- 


tisement 
come identified with our cam- 
paign.” 
Advertising has brought into 


photography men and women of 
genuine imagination who sensed 
this growing demand several years 
ago. Two individuals will photo- 
graph the same identical subject. 
One illustration will be no more 
than a painfully literal reproduc- 
tion of it, while the other will have 
features of the most interesting 
composition and technical merit. 
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Have you observed the Timken 
Roller Bearing series, photographi- 
cally produced, yet distinctive in 
every possible way? Speed has 
been made the novelty element. 
The camera snaps everything while 
in motion. Your eyes dance as 
they glance at these pictures. 

A photographer may climb in a 
racing car and speed around a rac- 
ing bowl, turning his 
camera downward, at 
the track. When next 


you see this negative, it TO MEET THIS ERA® 


OF GREATER PRODUCTION 


has been made into a 
zippy background for a 
magazine page. There 
is action and a sort of 
blurred fascination to 
the technique. Cars be- 
come mere streaks 
against the road. The 
camera has, for Timken, 
therefore, created a se- 
ries -in which misty 
speed is the backbone 
idea. This I would 
look upon as an instance 
of how photography 
may seek and put to 
work a continuity tech- 
nique for an advertiser 
and sustain interest for 
a year. or more. 

Full credit is not be- 
ing given the commer- 
cial photographers for 
the unique things they 
are accomplishing, many 
requiring months and 
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accomplished? No advertiser could 
afford to hire models, costume 
them, build palace sets and all, for 
a single panoramic background. 
Here is how the studio achieved 
this startlingly beautiful result. A 
series of reproductions, in black 
and white, of famous paintings of 
the day, some culled from very old 
books, was collected and enlarge- 








months of study and Futuristic Photographic Backgrounds Set the Royal 


preparation. There are 
at least fifty advertising 
campaigns in magazines and news- 
papers today, so characteristically 
new, even startling, that they have 
succeeded in individualizing their 
accounts. 

For a product with history as its 
background, and that pageantry 
which centered around both Ver- 
sailles and Fontainebleau during a 
silk-and-satin era, the featured ar- 
ticle was superimposed against 
mysterious backgrounds of ani- 
mated court scenes of the Na- 
poleonic regime. Kings and queens 
strolled in royal gardens; festivals 
flashed presumably before the 
camera in the magnificent mirrored 
halls of Versailles. Yet it was 
obviously camera art. How was it 


Typewriter Displays Apart from Others 


ments made from them, sometimes 
up to twenty-four inches high. 
Mounted on stiff board, these 
“back-drops” were placed behind 
groupings of the products, and 
light played down, not upon the 
“sets,” which were left in shadow 
to an extent, but directly on the 
products. The result of this was 
to give the photographic back- 
grounds an atmosphere of reality. 
Mellowed and tempered by shadow, 
they looked singularly real. 

The modern photographer will 
go to almost any trouble to secure 
a new technique. There was the 
series for one of the larg:st manu- 
facturers of electrical goods, with 
its practical cardboard front eleva- 
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tracts placed with u 
last year were run con- 
secutively they would 
provide a _ continuous| * 
display for the next 278 
years. 

Long term contract 
are based on confidence. 

It is a tribute to the 
service we provide and 
the results we produce— 
that we enjoy the confi- 
dence of so many na- 
tional advertisers. 
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tions of famous buildings, the 
products posed before them. In 


naming the new models, such struc- 
tures as “Notre Dame,” “West- 
minster Abbey,” etc., were chosen. 
The campaign called for settings 
of these buildings. 

The old method would have 
merely meant securing a photo- 
graph, say, of Notre Dame, and 
mounting on it a_ photo- 
graph of the model to be THE 
featured. No inspiration, 
nothing new in technique, no 
flash of novelty. Such fea- 
tures as “middle distance” 
could not possibly appear. 

An artist made, for this 
electrical device series; four- 
foot high cardboard models 
of the well-known edifices, 
using authentic copy. They 
were painted in tempera, in 
several shades of gray, pure 
white, and black. These sets 
were put about a foot to the 
rear of the product. <A 
gauze was dropped down an 
inch away from them, and a 
faint light filtered over both. 

When the camera made its 
negative, a peculiar and dra- 
matic atmosphere was dis- 
closed. The buildings seemed 
real. It looked as if an elec- 
tric grill had been actually 
posed in some inexplicable 
manner “right on the spot” 
before Notre Dame. This 
quality of mystery, there- 
fore, actually constituted a 
new photographic technique 
throughout a series which was out- 
standingly unique. So far as I 
know, nothing of the same char- 
acter had appeared up to that time. 

The studio sets were rather 
fascinating with their models of 
these old palaces and castles and 
cathedrals, the gauze backdrops, 
the posed products, the batteries of 
lights, and the numerous out-of- 
the-picture screens of white, gray 
and black, for reflected lights. 

In an equally effective and dis- 
tinguished series of photographic 
illustrations, the studio expert em- 
ployed modernistic furniture, wall 
papers, rugs, and other fixtures. 
Before these accessories had be- 
come as well known as they are 
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today, he made arrangements with 
a company handling and specializ- 
ing in futuristic furniture. Some 
of the tables and chairs were of 
designs never seen in this country 
before, having been sent across 
from France. 

The product advertised was rugs, 
which, while of American manu- 
facture, nevertheless turned to 


FABRIC GROUP AT HOME No..54 





The Weber & Heilbroner Fabric Group Illus- 
trations 


Excellent Examples of Clever 
Camera Work 


Are 


modern pattern effects. The set- 
tings were, as a consequence, par- 
ticularly appropriate. This set of 
twelve interiors certainly blazed a 
new photographic trail in the 
atmosphere secured. And it was 
all in the weird character of the 
settings. Here was a new world, 
not familiar to the reader. 

The airplane, look-down photo- 
graph, as applied to many types of 
products, represents still another 
new vista, at once daring and origi- 
nal. We see it everywhere in use 
at the present time, although as yet 
it has not been overdone. The ad- 
vertiser who first uses these inno- 
vations, of course, cashes in over 
all comers. 
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Gibson refrigerator illustrations, 
by photography, represent the ac- 
cumulated knowledge of years of 
experiment contrasting two op- 
posed proportions. In short, all 
the rules of realism are defied to 
bring about an illustration which 
may cause the reader to wonder 
how compositions of this character 
could possibly be produced with a 
camera. 

It is the Gibson scheme, as in a 
past series which was not as well 
executed as the current campaign, 
to remind housewives of the .re- 
sponsibility of caring for the ag- 
gregate volume of foodstuffs con- 
sumed in a year. “Meat for a 
thousand meals,” for example, as 
a headline, suggests the idea of the 
advertising. 

A tiny housewife stands looking 
up at a dish of chops, and these 
chops are as large as her own 
house. A bowl of eggs, each egg 
tremendous in size, is a little 
startling when placed in juxtaposi- 
tion with a miniature figure, reach- 
ing not half the distance up the 
side of a single egg. Unimportant 
things, commonplace objects, in- 
stantly take on a new significance 
when handled as in the remarkable 
Gibson series. This is another 
photographic novelty where tech- 
nique is by no means as important 
as the thorough originality of the 
basic scheme, which is one of vio- 
lent contrasts and extraordinary 
picture parallels. 

The public is always, it would 
appear, perplexed over such com- 
positions when they are camera- 
made. A drawing does not meet 
the same reaction. An artist is 
fancy-free and can perform mir- 
acles, but how is a camera, literal 
and truthful, always, to create this 
strange fusing of tiny figures with 
enormous dishes, in a contrari- 
wise aspect of life? 

The latest Royal typewriter 
photographic magazine campaign 
is an interesting example of a new 
camera technique, at once setting 
the advertising apart from others. 
The machine is frankly literal, but 
the backgrounds, mainly of dream 
cities, rising in a hazy panorama, 
are futuristic. Out-of-focus com- 
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tain as to outline and detail, are 
admirably lighted. 

Several recent automobile serials 
are thoroughly new and modern- 
istic, their backgrounds built up of 
strange patterns cut from card- 
board and painted in many shades 
of gray. To do this means build- 
ing quite large backgrounds, and 
the lighting conditions must, of 
necessity, be extremely profes- 
sional. 

A new Sterling silver business- 
paper series attempts an ambitious, 
even impudent idea, via photog- 
raphy. Every setting is that of 
some jewelry shop of the finer and 
more exclusive type, and planes of 
glaring light so play across them 
that they are enveloped in a radiant 
hilation. Silverware pieces are 
brought almost up to the lens, in 
shadow, and then the picture is 
taken, the backgrounds seen as at 
a great distance. 

The camera can be trusted to 
forge steadily ahead. Its progress 
is marked, and those who predicted 
that camera art would soon tire 
the eye are obviously mistaken. 


Thomas A. Baggs with Adver- 


tisers Incorported 

Thomas A. Baggs, recently an account 
executive with Mac Manus Incorporated, 
has become associated with Advertisers 
Incorporated, Detroit advertising agency. 
For a number of years, he has specialized 
in automobile advertising and merchan- 
dising in this country and in Europe. 


C. B. Ward with Erickson 
Agency 
Charles Burney Ward, formerly with 
Calkins & Holden, Inc., New York, 
has joined the copy staff of The Erick- 
son Company, ew York advertising 
agency. 











Appoint Devine-Wallis 


Corporation 
The Harrisonburg, Va., News-Record 
and the Winchester, Va., Star, have 
appointed the Devine-Wallis Corpora- 
tion, publishers’ representative, as their 
national advertising representative. 


A. M. Briggs Joins Arch 
Electric Company 
Arthur M. Briggs. recently advertis- 
ing counselor of the Portland Oregon 
Journal, has joined the Arch Electric 
Company, of that city, as advertising 
and sales promotion manager. 
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9 Great 


One in New York once a year 


ANY thousands of eager parents are visiting the Second 
M Annual Parents’ Exposition now being held at Grand 
Central Palace, New York. There they will see exhibits of the 
best products for children and of the best equipment for the 
efficient home. 

Every month there is a nation-wide Parents’ Exposition held 
in the pages of Cuitpren, The Parents’ Magazine. 

The Better Parenthood Movement has become a tremendously 
important factor in American life. Everywhere there is evident 
a new, spontaneous interest among mothers and fathers in know- 
ing more about the best methods of caring for and training their 
children. Witness the growth of Parent-Teacher Associations 
from 23,000 members in 1913, to more than 1,275,000 in 1929, 
Witness the organization of Child Study Groups and Mother- 
craft Clubs in practically every community. Witness an at- 
tendance of more than 
250,000 people at last 
year’s Parents’ Ex- 
position in New York. 
That is why it is so 
easy to understand why 
Cuitpren, The Parents’ 
Magazine, has grown in 
a little more than two 
years to a net paid cir- 
culation which _ will 
average at least 100,000 
A. B.C. in 1929. 

The “key” parents in 
each community — the 
heads of the Parent- 
Teacher Associations, 
Child Study Groups etc., 
read CuitprRen, The 
Parents’ Magazine, for 
its authentic articles on 
rearing youngsters from 
crib to college. These 
“key” parents influence 
the buying habits of 
hundreds of thousands 
of other members of 
these groups. 
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DREN FROM CRIB 


HILDREN, The Parents’ Maga- 


sine, is a unique advertising 
medium for three additional reasons— 
(1) It is read exclusively by parents— 
people who have homes and growing 
families. (2) When parents read this 
magazine, they are thinking not about 
fiction, but about the needs of their 
children. Thus, they are in a re- 
ceptive mood for the advertisements 
of good products for children and for 
the home. (3) Because of the maga- 
zine’s strict advertising standards 
which are clearly stated in each issue, 
the readers have unusual confidence in 
all advertised products. 

Drop us a line and we will gladly 
send you a sample copy and further 





s of 





information about our magazine as an 
advertising medium. 


he other nationally o 


a 





Some of the adver- 
tisers using space 
in CHILDREN, The 
Parents’ Magazine: 


Crane Co. 

Cream of Wheat Co. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons 

Metropolitan Life Ins. 
Co. 

Wheatena Co. 

Kellogg Co. 

Johnson & Johnson 

Wurlitzer Piano Co. 

Mennen Co. 

Simmons Co. 

R. B. Davis Co. 

National Carbon Co. 

Beech-Nut Packing 
Co. 

Scott Paper Co. 

Heywood-W akefield 
Co. 

Standard Textile 
Products 

National Piano Mfrs. 
Association 

Minneapolis Knitting 
Works 

Kleinert Rubber Co. 

Hanovia Chem. & 
Mfg. Co. 

Thompson’s Malted 
Milk Co. 

Corning Glass Works 

Stone Straw Corp. 

Individual Drinking 
Cup Co. 

Junket Folks 

Battle Creek Food 
Products 

Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Co 


Evaporated Milk As- 
sociation 

Hecker H-O Co. 

Brambach Piano Co. 

Jos. Burnett Co. 

Lehn & Fink 





Cuupren, The Par- 
ents’ Magazine, 255 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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LECTRICAL 
DVERTISING 
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Astonishingly 
LOW inCOST 


E cost of the BIG electric lamp signs—those 

brilliant, colorful mammoths you see flashing 
against the sky—averages only about *1.00 per thou- 
sand circulation. Smaller signs cost much less, and 
nowadays can be equally spectacular. 





For #30 or less per day, you get unequalled attention 
value—through unlimited color variety, eye-catching 
motion, outstanding brightness, unlimited novelty in 
borders and lifelike pictures. These are distinct 
advantages of electric lamp signs. 


No other medium offers you such year ’round ad- 
vertising value. Ask your local electric light company 
or electric sign manufacturer. Or write to G.R.LaWall 
Electrical Advertising Specialist, National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NATIONAL Py eels i htt 


as you do for Other Media. 


ALDA 


MAZDA~ the mark of a Research Service ... 


LAMPS 

























How Yale Electric Is Changing Its 
Name to Bond Electric 


Advertising, Prize Contests and Other Features Used in Concentrated 
Effort to Inform Public and Trade of New Name 


By Roland Cole 


I T sometimes happens that after 
a company has established it- 
self in the minds of the public 
under a certain name it becomes 
necessary to change that name for 
another that in no way resembles 
the original. There are many rea- 
sons why such action is necessary, 
such as the death of the founders 
or owners, the sale of the company 
to new owners, confusion of name 
with names of other manufacturers 
in the same field, and the like. 
Whatever the reason, there is 
bound to be a certain amount of 
loss depending upon the length of 
time a product has been on the 
market under its old name, how 
well that product is known in the 
trade and to the public, and the 
quantity of goods on hand with 
dealers. This loss may be greatly 
minimized by the rapidity and ef- 
fectiveness with which the new 
name can be put into the conscious- 
ness of customers and prospects. 
There are several ways to change 
a firm name, depending upon the 
necessity for accomplishing the 
change quickly, the size of terri- 
tory to be covered, or the number 
of customers to be reached, and 
other considerations. At one ex- 
treme is the method of changing 
the name gradually and quietly so 
that the public drops the old and 
takes up the new almost without 
being aware of the difference. At 
the other extreme is the attempt to 
make the change with as much con- 
structive publicity as possible, to 
turn the event into a sales oppor- 
tunity by investing it with sensa- 
tional features in the form of ad- 
vertising, prize contests, window 
displays and similar features. The 


method adopted by the Yale Electric 
Corporation in changing its name to 
the Bond Electric Corporation is 
of the latter kind with the addition 
of some special points of an in- 
teresting and unusual nature that 





make the effort unique in its class. 

A brief history of why the Yale 
Electric Corporation decided to 
change its name will help the 
reader to understand the reasons 
behind the method adopted. 

On November 7, 1922, the Yale 
Electric Corporation made applica- 
tion to the United States Patent 
Office for registration of the word, 
“Yale,” enclosed in an ellipse, and 
the whole enclosed in an irregular 
octagon, as a trade-mark for its 
batteries, battery cells, flashlights 
and lighting outfits as used on 
Christmas trees and similar deco- 
rative purposes. This application 
was allowed and published in the 
— Gazette” on January 9, 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Com- 
pany filed an opposition to this 
registration, which was sustained 
by the Examiner of Trade Mark 
Interferences. Then followed a 
series of appeals to the Commis- 
sioner of Patents, the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia, 
the District Court, District of Con- 
necticut, and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second District, 
each decision in turn sustaining the 
opposition of the Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co., and resulting finally in 
an order to the Yale Electric Cor- 
poration to refrain from the use 
of the name “Yale” on its products. 


Six Months to Change Name 


Given three months, which was 
later extended to six months, to 
change its name, the Yale Electric 
Corporation, after considering vari- 
ous names, decided finally upon the 
name “Bond” as having the quali- 
ties which would make it a suitable 
successor to “Yale.” 

In order to inform the public 
and the trade of the change in 
name from Yale to Bond in the 
shortest period of time and in the 
most dramatic manner, the com- 
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shoot another 
nickel / 


Modern markets are not 
geared to penny ante. He 
who would capture a na- 
tional preference must sit in 
with chips in keeping with 
the size of the game. One 
of the main duties of an 
advertising agency, as we 
see it, is to discourage over- 
optimistic business against 
unwise publicity expen- 
ditures. 
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| pany decided to hold a prize contest 
| for slogans and to advertise this 
| contest in large space in national 
| consumer periodicals during No- 
| vember and December, 1928. Be- 
sides the slogan contest for con- 
| sumers, in which prizes amounting 
to $10,000 were offered, the com- 
pany also arranged a contest for 
dealers, offering $2,500 in prizes, 
and a contest for jobbers’ sales- 
men with prizes of $2,500. 


The campaign advertising the 
slogan contest for the consumer 
comprised pages and two-page 


spreads, in color, in a_ national 
weekly and large space in ninety- 
seven newspapers throughout the 
country; radio. broadcasting twice 
a week through twenty-two broad- 
casting stations; an _ eight-piece 
window display feature, a counter 
display inside the store to tie up 
with the window display, and vari- 
ous other dealer helps; pages and 
double pages in eight leading busi- 
ness periodicals in which the con- 
sumer contest, the dealer contest 
and the contest for jobbers’ sales- 
men were featured. 


How the Contest Was Announced 


The prize contest for consumers 
was announced in a_ two-page 
spread in the November 3 issue of 
a weekly periodical, under the 
following caption, “$10,000 in 
prizes!” across the top of the two 


pages. A sub-caption on the left- 
hand page read: ‘“Yale-Bond 
‘Fashlight. Feature’ Slogan Con- 
test.” Another on the right-hand 


page read, “Which feature is the 
most important? Write a slogan 
on the one you select and send it 
in. No essays, no letters, no hard 
work! Here’s your chance to be- 
come the nation’s highest paid Slo- 
gan-Writer !” 

A panel at one side listed the 
prizes, as follows: 


1,183 Valuable Awards. First prize, 
$2,000; second prize, $1,000; third 
prize, $500; 10 prizes of $100 each; 


20 prizes of $50 each; 50 prizes of $20 
each; 100 prizes of $10 each; 1,000 
prizes of a $2.50 Flashlight. 





The copy explained the details 
of the contest. In the copy, under 
a subhead reading, “All Yale prod- 
ucts to be designated by name of 
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Such Popularity 
Cannot Be Reserved 


LS . 
Reserve just doesn’t fit the facts of San Francisco CALL 
leadership! “Media Records” statistics for 1928, covering 
the 24 major advertising classifications, disclose this sig- 
nificant comparison : 


San Francisco CALL............ 13 Firsts 
Second evening paper.!.......... 8 Firsts 
Third evening paper.............. 3 Firsts 


The 13 classifications dominated by The CALL included 
67'%2% of all display advertising published in San Francisco 
newspapers, morning, evening and Sunday. And for the 
eighth year, The CALL led all San Francisco newspapers 
in total daily (six-day) display advertising. 


Largest evening circulation in Northern California, at the 
highest price; 3 cents daily, 5 cents Saturday. You can sell 
them, if you tell them in THE CALL! 


CAL 





San Francisco’s Leading Evening Newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by 
more than twenty million people 


For Rates and Full Particulars Address Nearest Representative 


HERBERT W. MOLONEY JOHN H. LEDERER KARL J. SHULL 
342 Madison Avenue 910 Hearst Building Transportation Building 

NEW YORE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Member of International News Service Member of Associated Press 


Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Every Copy is 
Paid in Advance 


No waste here. Extension 
Magazine has 100% 
net paid circulation in 
over 330,000 homes. No 
cut rates, no newsstand, 
every copy goes right 
into the home of a pos- 
sible prospect for you. 


Add to this group the 
purchasing power of 
10,719 prosperous insti- 
tutions and you have an 
ideal marketing place for 
your product. 


Extension Magazine 


ROBERT P. 0’BRIEN 
Advertising Director 
180 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


WILLIAMSON & BRADBURN 


Eastern Representatives 


171 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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‘Bond,’” the reader was told that 
the change in name was being made 
“to prevent possible confusion of 
our goods with those of other man- 
ufacturers using the name ‘Yale.’” 
All advertisements in the series 
were signed “Bond Electric Cor- 
poration (formerly Yale Electric 
Corporation).” Also, every adver- 
tisement contained a large repro- 
duction of the Yale trade-mark in 
a gray tint with its lower corner 
covered by the upper corner of 
the new Bond trade-mark printed 
in heavy black. The effect of 
this was to associate the two trade- 
marks closely together in the read- 
er’s mind and to give the impres- 
sion that “Bond” was in the act 
of eclipsing “Yale.” 

The eight-piece window display 
piece for dealers was the piece de 
resistance to which the whole ad- 
vertising campaign was keyed. 
This was lithographed in brilliant 
colors; it announced the prize 
contest for consumers, featured the 
six points upon which the public 
was invited to write slogans, and 
explained that “Feature No. 6,” 
or the “Mystery Feature,” was one 
about which the consumer must 
obtain information from the dealer. 
Thus participation in the contest 
was possible only by entering the 
dealer’s store and obtaining infor- 
mation about the “Mystery Fea- 
ture.” 

The contest was announced to 
close December 31, 1928, prize win- 
ners to be announced as soon there- 
after as possible. Close to 250,000 
slogans were received. 

Coincident with the inauguration 
of the advertising campaign and 
slogan contest, sales meetings were 
held at the company’s New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco offices. 
About sixty new salesmen were en- 
gaged. A new line of flashlights in 
colors was created for the holiday 
season and various improvements 
were made in other items of the line. 
A large twenty-eight page portfolio 
was printed for the use of company 
representatives and jobbers’ sales- 
men. As a result of the efforts of 
the company in merchandising the 
campaign to its jobbers, many of 
the latter matched the prizes of- 
fered by the company to jobbers’ 
salesmen. Between 15,000 and 
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In line with our policy of expan- 
sion and our well-defined princi- 
ple of thorough sectional coverage 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


Newspaper Representatives 







cAnnounce 


the opening of their fifth office in 


DETROIT 


General Motors Building 





















ARTHUR A. MURPHY 
Manager 


The matter of truly national representation 
rests entirely upon proper and intensive culti- 
vation of each section. Each office is owned 
and operated by us and serves only the pub- 
lishers with whom we have direct contracts 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 
19 W. 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 N. Michigan Ave. 507 Montgomery St. - 
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THE 
DAILY CLARION-LEDGER 


«> 


JACKSON, MISs. 
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announces the appointment of 


R. B. DEANE 


as 


Assistant Publisher 


Advertising Manager for the Miami, Florida, Herald 
and Merchandising Manager for the Syracuse, New 


Mr. Deane, lately with George M. Kohn, Inc., 
Publishers Representatives, was formerly National 
York, {Journal. 


T. M. HEDERMAN 
FEBRUARY 28, 1929 Editor and Publisher 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 
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16,000 new dealers were secured. 
While the work of sorting the 
slogans submitted in the contest and 
selecting the prize winners will not 
be completed for several weeks, a 
new advertising campaign was in- 
augurated in January in order to 
lose none of the momentum and 
interest created by the slogan con- 
test campaign. The new campaign 
consists of winner-announcement 
copy in the same weekly periodi- 
cal which was used during the 
contest, and a six-weeks’ series list- 
ing dealers’ names in newspapers 
throughout the United States. 


McFadden and Sherman, New 
Advertising Business 


B. L. McFadden and A. H. Sherman 
have started a general advertising and 
publicity business at New York, under 
the name of McFadden and Sherman. 
Mr. McFadden was formerly with the 
Macfadden Publications, of that city, 
as vice-president in charge of sales and 
distribution. He was, at one time, 
Eastern sales manager of the Delco 
Light division of the General Motors 
Corporation. Mr. Sherman has recently 
heen in theatrical publicity work. 


New Accounts for Steddiford 
Pitt Agency 


The Hooker Manufacturing Company, 
Hartford, Conn., manufacturer of gun 
cleaners, etc., and the W. W. Mildrum 
Jewel Company, East Berlin, Conn., 
manufacturer of jewel mountings for 
fishing rods, etc., have appointed The 
Steddiford Pitt Company, New Haven 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. The Hooker account 
will use business papers and sport mag- 
azines. Business papers will be used 
on the Mildrum account. 


W. C. Jarnagin with New Des 


Moines Newspaper 

W. C. Jarnagin, publisher of the 
Storm Lake, Iowa, Pilot-Tribune, has 
heen appointed managing editor of the 
Des Moines, lowa, Daily Herald, which 
is to start publication shortly after 
March 1. 

P. G. Jarnagin, formerly an account 
executive with Fairall & Company, Des 
Moines, has become editor of the Pilot- 
Tribune. 


Appoint Artwil Agency 

The Minox Chemical Company, and 
the American Cystoscope Makers, Inc., 
both of New York, have placed their 
ype oa accounts with The Artwil 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
Magazines and business papers will be 
used on the Minox account and business 
papers and direct mail on the American 
Cystoscope account. 
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The Business Journal of Golf 


ITHIN two years this 
magazine has become 
the leading factor in the golf 
field. 
LUB buying executives 
look to Golfdom for their 
buying information. 


DVERTISERS report 

positive direct returns 
and the leaders in this field 
use it. 


MAKE US PROVE 
To You That Golfdom 


Has 100% Coverage ; 

Covers field most economically; 
Covers all buying factors ; 

Is an actual buying guide ; 


Produces actual returns ; 


Sales tips are “red hot.” 





The Business Journal of Golf 
236 N. Clark St., Chicago 


Eastern: Western: 
AvRRo GAYLOorR Dwient H. Earry 
20 Vesey St. 100 N. LaSalle St. 

New York City Chicago 


Pacific Coast: 
Hatietr Cote 
1459 N. Catalina Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
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We were making market 
surveys before advertising 


ee 


adopted the term “re 
search.” We have had time 
to learn what surveys will 
do and what they will not 
do. And time to organize 
our processes in such a 
way as to bring through 
an organized, and not a 
confused, result. 


R,-O,-EASTMAN 
Incorporated 


7016 Euclid Avenue - + - Cleveland 
313 West 42nd Street ~- + New York 








|Our special way of 
combining typogra- 
phy and color illus- 
tration gives superb 
results on “antique” 
paper. Medallion 4836 


CURRIER >» HARFORD 
} LTD - 460 W. 34th STREET, N.Y. 
SELECTIVE ADVERTISING | 
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Becomes Secretary of United 


Typothetae 
John J. Deviny has been appointed 
secretary of the United Typothetae of 
America to succeed Colonel Edward T. 
Miller, resigned. (olonel Miller has 
served the Typothetae eleven years, 


eight of which he was executive secre- 
tary. He resigns to re-enter business. 

Mr. Deviny has served the United 
States Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing as assistant director. > Be recently 
he has been with the Miller Printing 
Machinery Company, Pittsburgh, as di- 
rector of research and publicity. 





Textile Account to George C. 
Sherman Agency 


The George C. Sherman Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct the advertising 
of the Commercial Factors Corporation, 
New York, an organization formed by 
the union of Frederick Victor & 
Achelis, Inc., and Peierls, Buhler & 
Company, Inc., textile factors. Business 
papers and metropolitan newspapers are 
being used. 





To Represent Portland, Me., 
“News” 
INews 

Prudden, King & Prudden, Inc., pub 


lishers’ representative, has been ap- 
pointed national representative of the 
Portland, Me., Evening News. It was 


previously stated, in error, that it would 
represent the Portland, OUreg., Evening 
lews. 





R. C. Henderson Joins Ruth- 
rauft & Ryan 





Roy C. Henderson has joined Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc., New York adver- 
one agency. He was recently with 
the Peck Advertising Agency, of that 
city. 

R. W. Heizer Joins 
Hanff-Metzger 
R. W. Heizer, formerly with The 


University Press, Chandler & (ompany 
and the Erickson Company, Inc., has 
joined the staff of Hanff-Metzger, Inc., 
ae York advertising agency. 





Appoints Porter-Spohn 
Agency 
The Porter-Spohn Company, New York 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of Ogilvie Sis- 
ters, New York manufacturers of hair 
preparations. 


K. S. Gordon, Vice-President, 


Alcorn & Seymour 
Kenneth S. Gordon has been made a 
vice-president of the Alcorn & Seymour 
Company, publishers’ representative. He 
is manager of the Chicago office. 
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Yes, this is 


Ames Brown, president L.& T.&L., 
putting away his favorite sport plane“Lucky 
Strike.” The architect who designed his new 


country place insisted that he keep his own 


plane in his own “cardome” under lock and 


key. 


Mr. Brown’s architect relies on 


ARCHITECTURE 


for business-getting ideas. He likes it 
because of its brilliance and brevity. 


Scribners, Publishers 
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SALES MANAGERS 


Portland, Ore. 
Seattle 

bai ated Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
St. Louis 


To develop market for our 
“Robot” (automatic salesman), 
which sells cigarettes, groceries 
and other nationally advertised 
products, Exceptional proposition 
for very good sales executives— 
$10,000 type—who vision the 
future of Automatic Retailing. 

Salary-plus-bonus arrangement 
affording real opportunity to men 
who can think, organize, sell, 
direct and BUILD. No theorists 
or rolling stones, please. WRITE 
your complete business and per- 
sonal story (in confidence) 
be brief, yet thorough. 


R. W. SHEPPARD 


Care of Consolidated Automatic 
Merchandising Corporation 


“C,A.M.CO.”’ 
245 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Capitol Machine Company 


Re-organizes 

Following a_ reorganization, the Capi- 
tol Machine Company, Inc., New York 
and Chicago, manufacturer of continu- 
ous self-operating motion picture pro- 
jectors, has elected these officers: 
Henry Depew, chairman of the board 
of directors; Frank J. Crohan, presi- 
dent and treasurer; George C. Beach, 
vice-president and secretary, and Milton 
H. Hall, vice-president. 

The board of directors includes, in 
addition to these officers, A. H. T. 
Banzhaf, Ora S. Webster and Owen 
B. Winters. Joseph P. Nathan is sales 
manager. 





Appoint Jacksonville Agency 

The advertising account of Lewis- 
Chitty-Consolidated, Jacksonville, Fla., 
Over-Sea brand food products, has been 
placed with Harry Burns & Com- 
pany, Inc., Jacksonville advertising 
agency. Newspapers in the Southeast 
will be_ used. 

The East Coast Preserving Company, 
South Jacksonville, and the Columbus 
Brick & Tile Company, Jacksonville, 
have also placed their advertising ac- 
counts with the Burns agency. ews- 
oegees, magazines and business papers 
will be used on these two accounts. 


New Accounts for Indianapolis 
Agency 

Sta-froz Products, Greenfield, Ind., 
manufacturer of Sta-froz Iceless Ship- 
pers, has placed its advertising account 
with William J. Dawson & Associates, 
a. advertising agency. 

The E. Davidson Company, Indian- 
apolis, manufacturer of Posterplak win- 
dow displays for jewelry stores, has also 
ge its advertising account with the 

awson agency. 


E. D. Nix to Lecture at Iowa 


University 

Edward D. Nix, of the Gardner Ad- 
vertising Company, St. Louis, will con- 
duct a course of special lectures at the 
School of Commerce of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa on the “Principles of 
Advertising.” This course will be given 
during the Spring semester. 


Bowman, Hoge, Ltd., Opens 
Montreal Office 


Bowman, Hoge, Ltd., Toronto adver- 
tising agency, has opened an office at 
Montreal. ‘Duncan N. Morris, for sev- 
eral years with the Toronto office, is in 
charge. 


A. F. Hawley with Winfield 


Carburetor 

Allen F. Hawley, formerly with the 
automobile display advertising staff of 
the Los Angeles Examiner, Ls joined 
the Winfield Carburetor Company, Glen- 
dale, Calif., in charge of advertising. 
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Read in the Homes of 


Syracuse and Central New York 


Auburn 
Baldwinsville 
Canton 
Carthage 
Canastota 
Camden 
Cazenovia 
Cortland 
East Syracuse 
Fulton 
Gouverneur 
Groton 
Homer 
Ithaca 

Lake Placid 
Liverpool 
Lowville 
Malone 
Massena 
Oneida 
Ogdensburg 
Oswego 
Potsdam 
Pulaski 
Saranac Lake 
Seneca Falls 
Skaneateles 
Savannah 
Phoenix 
Manlius 
Fayetteville 
Tully 
Norwich 
Moravia 
Weedsport 
Watertown 


—a few of the cities, 
towns and villages 
served by the 
POST - STANDARD 
Daily and Sunday. 











HE POST-STAND- 

ARD has... in addi- 
tion to a thorough carrier 
distribution in the city of 
Syracuse ... an excellent 
acceptance in the hundreds 
of thriving communities in 
the Central and Northern 


New York area. 


The residents of these 
communities have their 
Post-Standards the morn- 
ing of publication just as 
do the residents of Syra- 
cuse . . . and they have 
also a page of local news 
for their particular local- 
ity edited by a Post- 
Standard representative 
who is on the ground. 
This kind of reader-ser- 
vice accounts for the un- 
challenged supremacy of 
this newspaper as the 
medium for a_ logical 
efficient and economical 
means of selling this 
great market! 


—_ }»—___ 


“Now in its 100th Year!” 


Represented by 


pam Inc. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Account Executive 
Wanted 


Moderate-sized, growing agency— 
exceptional standing—strongly 
financed—has opportunity for well- 
experienced account executive of 
exceptional creative ability— 
proved success in contact—well- 
balanced mind and persona'ity— 
unflagging spirit and energy. One 
not under 28 nor over 35—now 
earning between $4500 and $7000 

can carry a real creative and 
contact load—give and _ receive 
suggestions in team-work. We 
don’t want an opportunist, tut 
one who, with the above qualifi- 
cations, can see his future here 
and will work for it. Let your 
letter and (3) samples show your 
ability and have the assurance 
that your confidence will not be 
abused. Interviews will be given 
to those who furnish genuine evi- 
dence of measuring up. 


Address ‘‘L,’’ Box 279, 
Printers’ Ink 











AGENCY 
SOLICITOR 
WANTED 


Exceptional oppor- 
tunity for first class 
man with fully rec- 
ognized, long estab- 
lished Agency. He 
must be by experi- 
ence an able account 
solicitor. He must 
know advertising 


and have a record 
of business getting. 
Address “ M,” Box 
130, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 
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How Far Can the Chain 
Store Go? 





(Continued from page 8) 

the home and the service station. 
There has been a great deal of talk 
about competition between mail- 
order houses and chain systems. 
Unquestionably the chains have 
branched into territory formerly 
reached only by mail-order houses, 
in the national sense, but it must 
be remembered that there has also 
been a definite population shift 
from natural mail-order to natural 
chain territory. 

“As between a village service 
station three miles away over a 
dirt road and the mail-order house, 
the farmer’s choice of the latter 
was quite natural. But a service 
station ten miles away over a con- 
crete road is nearer in point of 
time and physical effort. The chain 
store in such a location may have 
a temporary advantage, but the 
same forces that are leading the 
typical city car owner to let a tire 
specialist do his work are operating 
on the farm. An efficient and suc- 
cessful farmer will discover that 
his own time and that of his hired 
men yields a greater return in 
farming than it does in even an 
occasional tire mounting or repair 
job.” 

Another manufacturer with 
whom I have talked is credited 
with having brought his product 
nearer to 100 per cent national dis- 
tribution than any other manufac- 
turer. I am not permitted to use 
his name, but what he sells is dis- 
tributed in two forms or packages, 
and it is available in every one of 
some 700,000 known outlets. These 
include at least two different classi- 
fications of chain stores. Recently 
he called my attention to the classi- 
fication of total retail sales for 
1927 made by Dr. Paul H. Nys- 
trom, professor of marketing at 
Columbia University, which shows 
that individual units or independent 
retail stores did a fraction over 63 
per cent of the $40,000,000,000 total. 

“The chain has been gaining 
rapidly during the last decade,” he 
says, “chiefly because there was so 
much room for improvement. It 
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took a few good merchandising 
principles and applied them na- 
tionally, thereby standardizing on a 
level considerably higher than the 
average of ten years ago. Even 
then this level was just as far be- 
low the maximum of independent 
merchandising ability. Today it 
has lost ground in this direction 
and I doubt if it has gained very 
much in the other. That is, the 
maximum of independent ability is 
a great deal higher than it was ten 
years ago. The average may not 
have shown any appreciable in- 
crease, but if we eliminate the in- 
competent fringe of occasional 
merchants who are in one year and 
out the next, hunting around for a 
strike, so to speak, I think we 
should find that the independent 
has held his own, if he has not 
shown a gain. 


Why Good Managers Leave 


“To put this concretely, the 
average chain store cannot afford 
to permit a manager to remain in 
charge of one store who is com- 
petent enough to compete with an 
intelligent and market-wise inde- 
pendent merchant. If he has that 
ability it is worth more at head- 
quarters, where it may be applied 
to the whole business. The chain 
store which fails to recognize this 
loses a good manager to another 
chain, or accumulates a competitor 
across the street. Many successful 
independents could earn ten or 
twenty times as much money by 
selling their ability to a chain. But 
some men cannot be hired, and this 
untrammelled group is resourceful, 
energetic and daring. Its members 
can survive experiment that would 
ruin a chain system, and out of 
such experiment comes improve- 
ment and change. The only way 
to eliminate the independent is to 
eliminate that type of man.” 

It is interesting to note that little 
if any headway has been made by 
chain systems in lines where co- 
operative national merchandising 
campaigns have been set afoot by 
independent merchants. Undoubt- 
edly this is due in part to the diffi- 
culty or lack of standardization in 
such lines—the florists being one 
example. Independent paint deal- 
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A BOOK 


and 


PUBLISHING 
CENTER 


Of Rapidly Grow- 


ing Importance 





386 
FOURTH, AVE. 


corner 27th St. 
Opposite N. Y. Life Bldg. 


(‘THE following firms have 
been attracted to this 
building from Uptown 
and Downtown by the 
clean light floors, excel- 
lent service and moderate 
rentals: 


Houghton-Mifflin Co. 

Book of the Month Club 

The Bookman 

Wm. Morrow & Co. 

H. R. Howell Pub. Co. 

John Day Co. 

University Press 

Little Leather Library 
Corporation 


If you would like to know 
of the full floors or smaller 
offices available here, we 
shall be glad to send you 
information or to co-op- 
erate with your broker. 


SPEAR & CO., Inc. 


225 Fifth Avenue 
Ashland 4200 





























GROCERY 
SPECIALTY 


District Manager 


We have an exceptional oppor- 
tunity in Chicago for a district 
manager well trained in the dis- 
tribution of grocery specialties. 


The position pays $6000 to $7000 
to start, with almost unlimited 
opportunity for the right man. 


The man we want is probably 
now employed—doing a hard 
job well. This opening offers a 
great future in a sound company 
over fifty years old. 


If you are sure in your own mind 
that you can fill the bill, write 
us in strict confidence. Tell us 
all we need to know, for whom 
you've worked, exactly what 
you did, what your experience 
has been in grocery, drug and 
department store selling—and 
salary you have been making. 


Lame ducks and shifters will 
please not waste their time and 
ours. This position is so im- 
portant to us and to the man 
we eventually select that wewill 
exercise every care in making 
our choice. 


Address ‘**T,”’ Box 126 
Printers’ Ink 
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ers continue to flourish, however, 
as well as combination paint and 
hardware stores, in spite of the in- 
vasion of their markets by chain 
systems, and most successful mer- 
chants in these fields attribute the 
strong position of the independent 


to the “Save the Surface” cam- 
paign. 
The inter-relation of methods 


that appear at first glance to be 
sharply competitive is illustrated by 
the remarkable record of American 
florists in the “Say it with 
Flowers” movement. Many local 
grocery and specialty chains now 
find it profitable to sell flowers 
during certain short periods of 
peak demand, as a result of the 
flower consciousness created by the 
work of the independents. The 
latter, in the meantime, have made 
tremendous strides toward stabi- 
lization and the elimination of sea- 
sonal peaks and slumps. In the 
first four-year campaign the busi- 
ness of the industry was doubled. 
Here the independent has applied 
chain-store principles to individual 
merchandising, retaining the vol- 
ume and leaving nothing but sea- 
sonal surplus to the chains. 

In the national picture, however, 
it is the consensus of opinion 
among men with whom I have 
talked that the chain eventually 
will find its permanent market only 
in standardized products, nationally 
distributed and nationally adver- 
tised. Assuming this to be true, it 
opens a wide field of speculation 
concerning the permanent value of 
the so-called shifting process, by 
which a chain, which cannot make 
satisfactory terms with the pro- 
ducer of a nationally distributed 
product, makes or buys a substitute 
under its own brand. Temporarily 
the chain may gain a distinct ad- 
vantage in net profit, but if the 
manufacturer can hold and increase 
his public acceptance the inde- 
pendent competitor gains just so 
much of an edge. The chain 
eventually will find itself, there- 
fore, compelled to advertise na- 
tionally, with no possible hope of 
being able to reach in distribution 
the area or population covered by 
its advertising. 

The conflict between producer 
and chain distributors over price 
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The salesman 
..and restraint of trade 
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Every manufacturer has on his sales force a 
number of quite innocent potential law- 
breakers. Few if any salesmen know any- 
thing of the intricacies of those Federal laws 
which surround the manufacturer with 
threats of restraint of trade. For that reason 
the average salesman may easily and unin- 
tentionally follow practices which are dead 
against the law and subject his company 
to legal proceedings. 


Walter F. Wyman, general sales manager, 
The Carter’s Ink Company, has been a close 
student of the subject of restraint of trade 
and has realized, perhaps more than any 
other sales executive in the country, the 
possibilities for danger inherent in the 
average sales force. In his work with his 
company and with others he has done much 
to clear up a difficult situation and to make 
it possible to avoid legal complications aris- 
ing from the innocent actions of salesmen. 


What the dangers are, how they can be 
avoided and how they are being avoided 
today by a number of large 60mpanies are 
told by him in a significant article, 


“Are Your Salesmen Acti 


in Restraint of Trade?” 


which is on page 29 in the March issue of 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 


We might also remind you that the second 
article of the Haase-Pelz series on the 
‘Voluntary Chain”’ is also in the March Monthly 
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Opening for 
Advertising 
Manager 


This advertisement is pub- 
lished to invite the correspon- 
dence of men who consider 
themselves fitted by ability and 
experience to head the adver- 
tising and sales promotion ac- 
tivities of an old and well 
known Detroit manufacturer 
doing a world wide business 
in the automotive field. 


We have formed a mental pic- 
ture of a man around 35 years 
of age but the matter of years 
is not a fixed and arbitrary 
requisite. We want sales and 
advertising experience and 
sound judgment but with it 
we want a lot of energy and 
initiative. 


It is desirable that our ad- 
vertising manager be able to 
write—copy for a house organ, 
for instance—but it is even 
more desirable that he be able 
to organize a department to 
get work done, that Me have 
imagination and drive, that he 
work in close harmony with 
his business associates and that 
he understand how to use his 
energy to create SALES. 
Above all, he must be a self- 
starter with the qualifications 
for leadership. 


The first letter should give 
complete information — train- 
ing, experience, present earn- 
ings and so on. If convenient, 
the enclosure of a photograph 
would be appreciated. 


Address “‘G,”’ Box 277, 


Printers’ Ink 
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has been referred to heretofore. In 
some instances it has led manufac- 
turers to establish their own chain 
systems. This is generally a 
cheaper process for the manufac- 
turer than the building or purchase 
of factories by existing chain sys- 
tems, particularly when the article 
being made has been well and 
widely advertised. In other words, 
in the.case of a nationally adver- 
tised article, the chain has more to 
lose than the manufacturer in the 
severance of relations. This as- 
sertion might be hard to prove, but 
many producers have told me that 
the one big order which must be 
resold every year at a lower price 
eventually becomes less profitable 
than many small ones. More and 
more manufacturers are coming to 
the conclusion, in other words, that 
it does not pay—and it isn’t neces- 
sary—to do any part of their busi- 
ness at a loss. 





° “ . 
Splendid Co-operation 
J. C. Penney Company, INcoRPORATED 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We wish to thank you for your let- 
ter of January 14 and the articles en- 
closed on the subject of community ad- 
vertising. 

This co-operation is splendid and we 
are passing the material on to our man- 
ager at Lafayette, Ind., so that he can 
bring it to the attention of the Adver- 
tising Committee of the local Chamber 
of Commerce. 

J. C. Penney Company. 





C. B. Whitcomb to Join 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 


C. B. Whitcomb, for more than two 
years assistant manager of the Cleve- 
land Better Business Bureau, has joined 
the Cleveland Stock Exchange as secre- 
tary. Before joining the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, he was with Otis & 
Company, of that city. 





Packaging Machinery Account 
to Grossfeld 


The F. B. Redington Company, Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of packaging machin- 
ery, has placed its advertising account 
with Edward A. Grossfeld, advertising 
agency of that city. Business papers 
and direct mail will be used. 


Death of H. R. Charlton 


Harry R. Charlton, manager of the 
advertising bureau of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Montreal, died at that 
~~ | recently. He was sixty-three years 
old. 
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Capitol Machine Company, Inc. 


New York — Chicago 












Manufacturers of the Capitol con- 
tinuous self-operating motion picture 
projector. 


Complete reorganization has been 
effected with the following officers 
in control: 


President and Treasurer . Frank J. Crohan 
Vice-President and Sec’y . Geo. C. Beach 
Vice-President ........ Milton H. Hall 


Board of Directors 


R. Henry Depew, Chairman 


A. H. T. Banzhaf Milton H. Hall 
George C, Beach Ora S. Webster 
Frank J, Crohan Owen B: Winters 


Sales Manager ......... Jos. P, Nathan 
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36 Years of Printers’ Ink ataaaa 
FeperaL Apvertisinc AGENCY 


“This is the Federal Advertising Agency, can you refer 
us to articles?—” is the sort of telephone call we are 
glad to get from agencies and advertisers who save their 
copies of Printers’ Ink. 


Complete files of Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly are maintained by Federal so that advertising, 
merchandising and sales trends can be studied. 


For current use Federal Advertising Agency subscribes 
for eight copies of Printers’ Ink Weekly and six copies 
of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
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C. G. Mullen Heads Florida 
Dailies 

Charles G. Mullen, general manager 
of the Tampa Times, was elected pres- 
ident of the Associated Dailies of Flor- 
ida at the annual convention which was 
held recently at West Palm Beach. He 
succeeds Herbert Felkel, general man- 
ager of the St. Augustine Record. 

G. V. Harper, business manager of the 
Miami Herald, was elected vice-president. 
Frank P. Beddow, of the Jacksonville 
Journal, was re-elected treasurer, and G. 
H. McEwen, St. Augustine Record, was 
re-elected secretary. 

The board of directors, in addition to 
the above officers, now includes: D. H. 
Conkling, Palm Beach Post; Clayton Cod- 
rington, DeLand News; C. C. Carr, St. 
Petersburg Times; P. D. Leavengood, 
Ocala Banner; Herbert Davidson, Day- 
tona Journal; W. P. Arnold, Gaines- 
ville Sun; D. Brossier, Orlando 
Reporter-Star, and George E. Hosmer, 
Fort Myers Press. 

A resolution, adopted at the conven- 
tion, paid tribute to the services con- 
tributed to the newspaper fraternity by 
the late Melville E. Stone. 


Armand Company Advances 
W. H. Wiseman 


William H. Wiseman, formerly ad- 
vertising director of The Armand Com- 
pany, Des Moines, Iowa, Armand toi- 
let requisites, has been advanced to the 
position of assistant to the president of 
that company. Paul Zemmer has been 
placed in charge of advertising. 

Carl Weeks, president of the Ar- 
mand company, has re-organized Flo- 
rian, Inc., with headquarters at Detroit. 
A complete line of toilet goods for men 
is to be marketed. 

The Armand Company, in addition 
to magazines, is planning to use news- 
papers in its 1929 advertising. 


Tangee Slogans Registered 


Tue Georce W. Lurr Company, Inc. 
Lone Istanp City, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

As national advertisers for several 
years, our attention has been called to 
your “Printers’ Inx Slogan Directory.” 

We are desirous of protecting two 
slogans, namely, “Be eautiful with 
Tangee’”’ and “Tangee, The World’s 
Most Famous Lipstick.” 

Will greatly appreciate your register- 
ing them 
Tue Grorce W. Lurr Company, Inc., 

Gro. W. Lurrt, 
President. 


Book Publisher Appoints 
Humphrey-Meredith 


The Arthur Westbrook Company, 
Cleveland, book publisher, has appointed 
Humphrey- Meredith, Inc., Cleveland ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. This appointment includes 
the mail-order advertising of the Modern 
Readers Club, a subsidiary of the West- 
brook company. 
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WANTED 


COPY 
MAN 


An agency - trained 
man who has a light, 
human touch to his 
copy. It is an im- 
portant berth with 
a 4-A agency. Sam- 
ples will save time. 


ADDRESS “‘C,”? BOX 274 
Printers’ Ink 




















Attention f 
Publishers e 


We know a man who has had 
a comprehensive advertising 
background. Recent years 
have brought him marked 
success in selling publication 
space and in managing a 
Western office. He has built 
here in the West a wide and 
good reputation. He is thirty- 
one and happily married. 


His reason for desiring a 
new connection can best be 
given personally. If you 
would like to meet this friend 
of ours write 


BRANDT ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


2211 Tribune Tower 
Chicago 
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We Will Buy 
Advertising 
Accounts 


A well-established and 


rapidly 
growing agency is in the market 
for advertising accounts within a 
radius of 300 miles of Cincinnati. 
This proposal will appeal to prin- 
cipals of medium or one-man agen- 
cies who desire to devote their 
interests elsewhere. Agencies desir- 
ing to liquidate without total loss of 
business and large agencies wishing 
to relinquish small accounts will be 
interested. 

We will take over active mail- 
order, general, farm paper, indus- 
trial, trade paper and direct-mail 
accounts, Activity is more important 
than size. Our plan for taking over 
such accounts is fair and practical. 
No employment is offered in connec- 
tion with such transfer of business. 

Submit facts as to volume and 
nature of accounts offered. Any in- 
formation supplied will be held in 
absolute confidence. If preliminary 
facts are satisfactory, an interview 
will be arranged. Address “‘W,” 
Box 129, Printers’ Ink. 























WANTED— 


A Copy and Contact 
Man 


A 4-A agency, located a night’s ride from 
New York, needs immediately a man with 
ability, experience, gumption, and “‘go.” 


Reinforced by one of the agency heads, 
he will contact with the accounts to which 
he is assigned; will formulate their cam- 
paigns, and write their copy. If he knows 
the merchandising of small-package units, 
and can speak with authority on what not 
to do as well as what to do, his value 
will be greatly enhanced. 


He will find his employers quick to rec- 
ognize and reward enterprise and well- 
directed effort; will find his associates a 
sociable, friendly clan, enthusiastically 
enjoying their work; will find the organi- 
zation free from friction, jealousies, and 
petty politics. 


If you are the man, you'll know what to 
tell us in your first letter. (Our own 
organization knows of this ad.) 


Address “‘E,’’ Box 276, 
Printers’ Ink 
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C. H. J. Mitchell Heads 


Northwest Press Association 
Charles H. J. Mitchell, publisher of 
the Huron, S. D., uronite, was 


elected president of the Northwest 
Daily Press AssociatioA at its annual 
meeting held recently at Minneapolis. 
Other officers elected were: H. Z. 
Mitchell, publisher, Bemidji, Minn., 
Pioneer, vice-president; M. H. Graham, 
Devils, Lake, N. D., Journal secretary, 


and L, F. Whitcomb, Albert Lea, Minn., 
Tribune, chairman of the executive 
committee. R. R. Ring, of Minneapolis, 
was re-elected managing director, and 
R. P. Palmer, assistant secretary. 


L. C. Smith and N. T. Broth- 
erton Join Savage Agency 
L. Clyde Smith and Norton T. Broth- 

erton have each acquired an interest 

in The Savage Advertising Agency, De- 
troit, and have been elected vice-presi- 
dents. Mr. Smith, for the last few 
years has been associated with Grace 

& Holliday, Detroit, and formerly was 

advertising manager of the General 

Motors Corporation. Mr. Brotherton 

was formerly advertising manager of 

The Ford Motor Company and president 

of the former Brotherton Company, 

advertising agency. 


Idaho State Board Reports on 


Campaign Results 

An investment of $28,850 by the Idaho 
State Board of Publicity has brought 
$1,800,000 into Idaho in increased tour- 
ist travel, sales of city and farm prop- 
erty and other investments, a report of 
that board shows. This advertising work 
was aimed at bringing successful farmers 
from other States to Idaho, at bringing 
extra tourist traffic and at developing 
markets for Idaho products. 


Fred Kingsbury with “Auto- 

motive Daily News” 

Fred Kingsbury, for a number of 
years automobile editor of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, has been made De- 
troit editor of The Automotive Daily 
News. He succeeds Walter Boynton, 
who has joined the staff of C. C. Win- 
ningham, Inc., of that city. 


Underwood-Elliott Fisher Buys 
Neidich Process Company 


The patuvest Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, New has purchased the 
Neidich ee, pat, New York, 
manufacturer of typewriter supplies. 
S. A. Neidich will continue as presi- 
dent of the company. 


Death of Milton Seizow 


Milton Seizow, an advertising execu- 
tive of the Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Seattle, in charge of 
the directory advertising of the North- 
west States, died recently at that city. 
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Are Youa 
Printing Salesman 











PRINTERS’ INK 


E want to add a good man to our selling 

staff. We are one of the oldest and best 
known printing-houses in the country. The 
plant isa splendidone. The spirit behind the 
plant is, we like to think, honest, straightfor- 
ward and progressive. In other words, a place 
with old-fashioned virtues and new-fashioned 
ideas and equipment. 


The man we are looking for will be of the type 
that will make himself liked, both for his 
ability to bring business and for his personal 
qualities. He will necessarily be a big pro- 
ducer, as we are primarily interested in large 
edition work of the better grade. He will 
have kept abreast of the changing conditions 
in the printing business. He will be able to 
visualize a customer’s problems, and to sug- 
gest and sell creative work. 


This advertisement has been shown 
to the members of our selling force 


Address “J,” Box 278, Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising One of the fac- 


tors which has 
a — always been ac- 


counted as part 

Markets of the strength 
of the chain has been its ability to 
use local newspaper space in far 
greater volume than any single 
independent can afford. There is 
no question that the large volume 
of newspaper advertising, rein- 
forced in some instances by na- 
tional campaigns in other me- 
diums, has been of tremendous im- 
portance in chain growth. 

The chains, however, as a rule 
seem to have placed too great a 
reliance on sheer volume and thus 
have overlooked other factors 
which contribute greatly to suc- 
cessful advertising. All too fa- 
miliar are the typical bargain an- 
nouncements—masses of large type, 
dominated by figures (always for 
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odd amounts), an almost utter 
lack of any attempt at selling copy, 
and the whole put together with 
all the skill and finesse that might 
be expected of a lazy blacksmith. 
Such advertising is hideous to look 
at and difficult to read, yet it has 
procured results in spite of its 
homeliness. 

In the beginning, the chain had 
to worry about very little outside 
of the activities of the independent 
and so far as advertising was con- 
cerned these were practically nil. 
During the last few years, how- 
ever, the chain has found itself 
faced by a new type of advertising 
competition—that from other chains 
which can buy just as much space 
and use just as black figures as 
anybody. The result has been that 
the volume advantage has been 
slipping away. 

The more progressive chains 
have been quick to see that another 
step has to be taken and today we 
find chain advertising which is 
able to take its place not only in 
volume but also in appearance with 
some of the best that is appearing 
in newspapers. In the New York 
area, for instance, the advertising 
of the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. and of Gristede Bros., 
Inc., has been notable for its de- 
velopment along these lines. 

These progressive advertisers 
have obtained an immediate advan- 
tage over their competitors. By 
making their advertisements easy 
to read and attractive in appear- 
ance, by introducing real selling 
copy in addition to the laconic bar- 
gain announcements, they have 
gone a big step forward. 

Such advertising has another 
advantage which is sometimes 
overlooked. The old type of hide- 
ous bargain announcement appeals 
only to the bargain hunter and 
there are whole classes of buyers 
who have not bothered themselves 
to study it. The new type of ad- 
vertising competes for the atten- 
tion of the best class of buyers and 
at the same time loses nothing and 
gains much in its competition for 
the attention of those buyers who 
have always studied chain offerings. 
The result is that the better class 
of chain advertising today is 
carrying the chain message into 
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homes that have never been 
reached before. Thus in improv- 
ing their advertising the chains 
have been widening their possible 
markets. 

It is a matter of gratification to 
newspaper advertisers in general 
that no longer need they try to 
compete against the black, unread- 
able advertising of the chains and 
it should be a matter of gratifica- 
tion to the chains that either con- 
sciously or unconsciously they have 
found a method not only of hold- 
ing their own in competition with 
each other but also of widening 
their number of possible prospects. 

So far as the independent is con- 
cerned he can get little comfort out 
of the situation. The necessity for 
better advertising puts him at a 
disadvantage since he cannot com- 
mand the skilled brains that are at 
the disposal of the chain. The true 
friends of the independent must 
study this new factor carefully for 
in it lies fully as much danger as 
has been found in some of the 
other chain developments of the 
last few years. 


Part Way Up On February 1 


the Retail Mer- 
the Wrong chants Bureau of 
Tree the Boise (Idaho) 
Chamber of Commerce passed a 
resolution commending the action 
of a wood promotion committee 
representing employees in local 
woodworking industries. 

This program, according to the 
resolution, involves the following 
elements: “Housewives are being 
asked to give preference to goods 
shipped into Boise in wooden 
boxes. Retail merchants are being 
asked to order their goods deliv- 
ered in wooden boxes. Whole- 
salers are being asked to insist that 
manufacturers ship their products 
into this territory, when feasible, 
only in wooden boxes.” 

Printers’ INK has related a 
number of instances where mem- 
bers of certain communities have 
put themselves strongly behind 
local industries with the result that 
those industries have benefited 
greatly. Such action is highly 
commendable and the spirit behind 
the resolution just quoted deserves 
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some praise. The method, how- 
ever, is the starting of a difficult 
journey up the wrong tree. 

The Wooden Box Bureau of the 
National Association of Wooden 
Box Manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation has done some excellent 
work in the promotion of the sale 
of wooden boxes. Its research and 
promotion efforts have been along 
the right lines, and it is therefore 
somewhat surprising to see this 
bureau endorsing the action of the 
Boise Chamber of Commerce to the 
extent of broadcasting the news of 
the resolution. 

In the controversy between the 
wooden box industry and its com- 
petitors Printers’ INK obviously 
cannot take any part. It does, 
however, look askance at efforts to 
promote any industry by means of 
backdoor policies. 

The wooden box has many 
things in its favor and can be sold 
strictly on merit in competition 
with other types of containers. We 
fail to see, however, how great 
gains can be made by following the 
policy set down in the Boise reso- 
lution. 

To follow this policy to its in- 
evitable goal would mean that the 
consumers of lumber producing 
regions would be depriving them- 
selves of the right to buy a wide 
range of merchandise and would 
be basing their buying on some- 
thing which stands quite outside 
the merits of the products in ques- 
tion, since, certainly, whether an 
oatmeal, for instance, is packed in 
wood, tin or paper has very little 
to do with its merits. There is 
little question that the material 
which is used as a container for 
large shipments of any product has 
almost nothing to do with that 
product’s intrinsic merits. 

We are certain that the wooden 
box industry would very much dis- 
like any outsider who might draw 
the conclusion that it was in a 
desperate situation but the endorse- 
ment of the Boise resolution 
smacks of desperate selling. 

By all means let the members 
of any communities which depend 
to some extent upon the industry 
do everything logical to boost 
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wooden boxes. Let the industry 
conduct a campaign by word of 
mouth and printed page to promote 
the sale of wooden boxes. On the 
other hand the industry should be 
very careful that it does nothing 
to antagonize manufacturers who 
are using other types of containers. 
Intimidation is not selling and 
never was—yet the Boise resolution 
is the mild beginning of something 
which, carried to its ultimate con- 
clusion, amounts to a plain state- 
ment, “Pack in wooden boxes or 
we won't buy.” 

Rightly used by competitors the 
Boise resolution may well turn out 
to be an unexpectedly strong bit of 
sales dynamite. Certainly the 
wooden box industry would not 
want to endorse a nation-wide pol- 
icy which would create any sec- 
tional buying demand based solely 
on products produced in each sec- 
tion. This might cause some un- 
happy repercussions which would 
cause the wooden box itself to be 
thrown bodily out of those sections 
where wooden boxes or the prod- 


ucts packed in them are not pro- 


duced. Such a condition attacks 
the very roots of modern advertis- 
ing and merchandising. 


What Are 
Dealer 


We recently at- 
tended - er 
of dealers an 

Meetings dealer salesmen 

For? called by a promi- 
nent manufacturer. It was a one- 
day session and many activities 
were crowded into the five hours 
of the meeting. 

However, one point which im- 
pressed itself upon us was that 
through the entire meeting, neither 
the dealers nor their salespeople 
were given an opportunity to say a 
word. The speakers were all from 
the factory. They were all able 
speakers and undoubtedly they suc- 
cessfully impressed upon the audi- 
ence the points they were to get 
across. 

But what about the points which 
some of these dealers and their 
employees presumably wanted to 
make? Are dealer meetings held 
solely so that dealers may sit back 
and hear what the factory has to 
say, or ought there to be an ex- 
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change of ideas and experiences? 

It is not an easy matter to in- 
duce retailers to spend an entire 
day away from their stores. It is 
even more difficult to get them to 
permit their clerks to attend a get- 
together of this kind. When these 
difficulties are finally bridged, the 
question then arises: Are these 
distributors coming to listen or to 
be heard? And, regardless of 
why they think they are attending, 
how can the most good be accom- 
plished—by talking to them for an 
entire day, or by listening to them 
for a good part of the day? 

We have an idea that most manu- 
facturers are too loquacious in 
their contacts with distributors. 
We think this applies particularly 
to factory meetings with dealers. 
If there ever exists a golden op- 
portunity for the factory to find 
out what dealers and salespeople 
are really thinking—and of finding 
this out, not through the inter- 
mediary of investigators or the 
company’s salesmen, but direct 
from the distributing organization 
itself—that opportunity arises when 
a dealer meeting is finally ar- 
ranged. Then is the time for the 
factory to sit back and listen and 
for once permit its retail organ- 
ization to become articulate. 

It is a fact that, so far as the 
factory is concerned, its distribu- 
tors are almost mute. The infor- 
mation the factory gets regarding 
what its distributors are doing and 
thinking comes second and _ third 
hand, if at all. 

What did our dealers think of 
that direct-mail campaign we pre- 
pared for them last year? Why 
did our clerk contest attract so 
few contestants? Why did dealers 
use our window display pieces more 
frequently in their stores than in 
the window? Is that photographic 
album of installations so bulky 
that dealers simply will not carry 
it around? 

These are questions which are 
best answered in a dealer meeting. 
And it seems to us more important 
to hold such a meeting for the pur- 
pose of getting answers to these 
questions than for the purpose of 
telling dealers how the factory has 
decided to answer them. 
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Readers 
Buy 


News 


Readers buy a newspaper for its editorial content. 
The kind of news—the space devoted to the differ- 
ent departments—is an unfailing index to the kind 
of readers a given paper enjoys. 





The kind of news determines at once the general 
intelligence, the social and financial standing, and 
the business interests of any circulation. 


The Boston Evening Transcript has a world-wide 
reputation for outstanding editorial excellence. No 
paper in America gives more complete news of the 
great financial markets and commodity markets; 
the theatre, art, drama;: business in general; society, 
governmental affairs and world politics. 


If your product is beyond the reach of 
the lower income groups, the use of 
The Transcript is clearly indicated 


Boston Evening Transcript 
Highest Ratio of BUYERS to Readers 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 











Curtis Again Heads Franklin 
Memorial Group 


At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Benjamin Franklin 
Memorial, Inc., an organization spon- 
sored by the Poor Richard Club of Phil- 
adelphia for the erection of a $4,000,000 
memorial to Benjamin Franklin, Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis was re-elected president. 
Other officers and directors elected were: 
Secretary, Morton Gibbons-Neff and 
treasurer, H. Ennis Jones. 

The executive committee includes: 
Leonard H. Kinnard, chairman, George 
Horace Lorimer, Eldridge R. Johnson, 
Samuel S. Fels, Louis W. Wheelock, 
Dr. Howard McClenahan and Mr. Jones 
and Mr. Gibbons-Neff. This committee 
is to study plans for raising the fund. 

Alba B. Johnson, Mr. Wheelock and 
Dr. McClenahan were elected directors 
at this meeting. Re-elected directors are 
S. T. Bodine, Albert M. Greenfield, 
John R. Gribbel, Harry C. Kahn, A. 
Atwater Kent, Mayor Harry A. Mackey, 
E. T. Stotesbury, Herbert J. Tily and 
Mr. Fels. 

* * * 


Milwaukee Women’s Club 
Holds German Party 


The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Milwaukee recently held a party in a 
German atmosphere in order to arouse 
enthusiasm for the Berlin convention 
of the International Advertising Asso- 
ciation. The dining-room was marked 
with the name of a German inn, and 
the interior had a small bar and tables 
with boards placed on wooden horses. 
Each table was marked with the name 
of a German city and the diners had a 
German menu and typical German 
dishes. Members of the Advertising 
Club of Milwaukee were guests at the 
meeting, at which O. J. McClure spoke. 

.. @ 


Heads Minneapolis Women’s 
Club 


Mrs. Katherine White, advertising rep- 
resentative of The Christian Science 
Monitor, has been elected president of 
the newly formed Women’s Advertising 
Club of Minneapolis. Miss Elsa Stein- 
metz, Critchfield & Company, was made 
vice-president; Miss Florence Rowles, 
Harrison-Guthrie Agency, secretary, and 
Mrs. Elaine Norden, Mac Martin Ad- 
vertising Agency, treasurer. 

* * 


Charles Woodward Heads 
Niagara Falls Club 


Charles Woodward has been elected 
president of the newly organized Ad- 
vertising Club of Niagara Falls, ‘ 
Harold Potter has been made vice- 
president, A. C. Hancock secretary, and 
Edson P. Pfohl treasurer. These offi- 
cers, together with Charles R. Wiers 
and C. M. Snyder, compose the execu- 
tive committee. 


Advertising Club News 





Californians, Inc., Is Model for 
Eleventh District 


To stimulate the interest of the coun- 
try in the Intermountain States, it was 
decided at the recent convention of 
the Eleventh District of the Interna- 
tional Advertising 
Association to fol- 
low a program of 
community adver- 
tising development 
along the lines of 
Ceiliesniona, Inc. 
Members of the 
district have 
pledged themselves 
to make such a 
program the -y 4 
activity of the dis 
trict for the next 


The new  ad- 
ministration, which 
will direct this 
program, is headed 
by Ralph H. Fax- 
on, who was elected 
chairman. He is 
¥ the founder of 
two advertising clubs and formerly was 
president of the Denver Advertising 
Club. During the convention of the 
; ee at Denver, in 1927, Mr. 
Faxon was convention manager at 
Denver. 

D. W. Greenburg, Casper; T. S. 
Thompson, Pueblo; and W. H. Horten- 
stein, Roswell, N. M., were elected vice- 
chairmen. R. J. Brown, Boulder, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

A resolution was passed endorsing a 
proposed change in the boundaries of 
the Eleventh District. Under the new 
arrangement the district would include 
El Paso, Tex., part of Nebraska and 
Kansas and Idaho and would lose 
northern Wyoming. 

The accomplishments of Californians, 
Inc., were outlined by Dr. B. M. Ras- 
tall, formerly manager of that co- 
operative group, who explained what a 
similar movement could do for the 
Intermountain States. Herbert G. Smith, 
of San Francisco, described what ad- 
vertising had done to build up the 
Pacific Coast. 





Ralph H. Faxon 


* * * 


Engineering Advertisers’ Hold 
Tenth Birthday 


The Engineering Advertisers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, held its tenth birthday 
party recently at that ~- R. W. 
Staud was chairman of the program 
committee. At the dinner, E. R. Shaw 
and Russell T. Gray, founders of the 
association, told about the trials and 
tribulations of getting the association 
started. A. Bryson, vice-president 
of Halsey, Stuart & Company, gave 
the address of the evening, on “How 
the Investment Banker Looks at Ad- 
vertising.” 
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New York Club Has 
Profitable Year 


H. R. Swartz, treasurer of the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York, reports 
that net profits for the fiscal year ended 
December 31, 1928, amounted to $11,- 
297, the second largest in its history. 
These profits remain after a deduction 
of $22,668 for depreciation, obsoles- 
cence, repairs and renewals. This com- 
pares with $14,334 for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, which represented 
the largest net profit in the history of 
the club. 

Net departmental profits amounted to 
$10,599. This total is made up by 
profits of $753 on cigars and cigarettes, 
and $260 on pool and billiards. The 
restaurant made a profit of $3,000. 

Sale of space in “Advertising Club 
News” amounted to $31,586. From this 
figure there is deducted $25,000, or 
79.15 per cent of income, for wages, 
etc., leaving a net profit of 20.85 per 
cent, or $6,586. 

Actual cost of food and help for 
serving 87,995 meals was $134,647, an 
average of $1.53 per meal. The average 
income ae meal was $1.564, resulting 
in a profit of .034 cents per meal. 

During the year, in addition to the 
regular semi-annual instalments of 
$3,750 on the mortgage, the club made 
an additional payment of $7,500, mak- 
ing total payments to date $56,250, 
thereby reducing it to $193,750. 

The gross income for 1928 was 
$163,113, against $168,453 for 1927 and 
$184,520 for 1926. Expenses for the 
year were $151,816. This compares 
with $154,119 for 1927 and $180,290 in 
1926. Dues for 1928 totaled $146,999, 
and initiation fees, - $4,365. 


Death of Claud L. Chilton 


Claud L. Chilton, vice-president of 
the Harvey Blodgett Company, finan- 
cial advertising, New York, died at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., on February 15. 

Mr. Chilton began his career as 
teller and, subsequently, advertising 
manager of the First National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala. After_a brief con- 
nection with the Harvey Blodgett Com- 
any, he joined Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
New York, where he devoted his atten- 
tion to bank and trust company _clients. 
He returned to the Harvey Blodgett 
Company in May, 1928. 





Becomes Gordon Gurwit, Inc. 


The name of the Woolf-Gurwit Ad- 
vertising Agency, Chicago, has been 
changed to Gordon Gurwit, Incorpo- 
rated. Advertising. S. Gordon Gurwit 
is president; James C. Keogh, _ secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Sidney Spector, 
vice-president. 


Appoints Prudden, King & 
Prudden 


The Southbridge, Mass., News has 
appointed Prudden, King & Prudden, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, as its 


national advertising representative. 
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Lillian Eichler Author of 
“Stillborn” 


Lillian Eichler, for the last eight 
ears a copy writer on the staff of 
uthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York, has 
written a novel, “Stillborn.” The story 
concerns a deeply religious woman who 
finds emotional release in her religion. 
D. Appleton & Company are the pub- 
lishers. 





J. S. Spratt to Direct Berger 


Sales 

J. S. Spratt, former vice-president of 
the General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, will become general man- 
ager in charge of sales of the Berger 
Manufacturing Company, Canton, Ohio, 
on March 1. He will direct all the 
sales divisions of the company. 





Aviation School Account to 
Chappelow Agency 


The Universal Aviation Corporation, 
St. Louis, has appointed the Chappelow 
Advertising Company, St. Louis, to di- 
rect the advertising of the Universal 
Aviation Schools. Magazines and avia- 
tion publications will be used. 


Takes Over Active Manage- 
ment of Detroit Agency 


Louis Bass, for the last two years ad- 
vertising manager of Weil & Company, 
Detroit deparment store, is now devot- 
ing his whole time to Bass-Luckoff, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency, of 
which he is president. 


L. M. Hannum Joins Hewes & 


Potter 
L. M. Hannum, formerly sales and 
advertising manager of the Whittemore 
Shoe Polish ompany, Cambridge, 
Mass., has joined Hewes & Potter, Inc., 
Boston, Spur Ties, in a sales executive 
and research capacity. 


Monarch Metal Products Ac- 


count to Gardner Agency 

The Monarch Metal Products Com- 
pany, St. Louis, maker of casement 
hardware and metal weatherstrip, has 
appointed the Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, Inc., of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Olmsted-Hewitt Agency, 
Advances A. M. Shearer 


Alan M. Shearer, production man- 
ager of Olmsted-Hewitt, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, advertising agency, has been 
made secretary. 


Appoints Littlehale Agency 

The Oertz Streamline Rudder Corpo 
ration, New York, has appointed The 
Littlehale Advertising Agency, Inc., 


New York, as advertising counsel. 














The Little 


‘Ta Schoolmaster has frequently 
marveled at the profound edu- 
cational effect modern merchandis- 
ing has had upon the people of this 
country. This thought came again 
to his mind recently when he was 
privileged to take a modest part— 
as a listener, most of the time—in 
a conversation between L. G. Peed, 
sales manager of the DeSoto di- 
vision of Chrysler Motors, and 
Captain E. G. Rickenbacker, who 
is in charge of La Salle sales for 
the Cadillac Motor Car Company. 

The Schoolmaster was fortunate 
enough to encounter these men, 
who are old time friends, while 
calling at Mr. Peed’s office. A re- 
mark was made to “Eddie” Ricken- 
backer, the famous war ace, about 
aviation, whereupon the captain as- 
serted that within a few years air- 
ships would be almost as common 
as automobiles are now. 

“Where are you going to get the 
pilots?” the Schoolmaster objected. 
“Nearly everybody can drive auto- 
mobiles after a fashion, but driv- 
ing an airplane is something en- 
tirely different.” 

“Ts it, though?” was the re- 
joinder. “Don’t forget that twenty- 
five years or so ago fewer people 
could drive automobiles than are 
now perfectly at home in airships.” 

And this started an entertaining 
and instructive discussion between 
the two automobile men. 

“Roy,” suggested the captain, “he 
(the Schoolmaster) should have 
been with us when we were trouble- 
shooters for the old Maxwell car. 
Then he would have more faith in 
the capacity of Americans to move 
fast in the acceptance and use of 
the airship.” 

Peed and Rickenbacker, it seems, 
were traveling experts for the 
Maxwell company in the days, less 
than three decades ago, when the 
automobile service station was un- 
known. When a man bought a car 
and anything at all went wrong 
with it, all he could do was to 


write or wire the factory for help. 
After enough complaints had ac- 
cumulated in any one section of the 
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Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


country to make a journey to that 
section feasible, one of the two 
would be sent out to make the 
necessary adjustment. Or, if the 
customer was willing to pay the 
price, a special trip would be made, 
even as far away from Detroit as 
Texas. 

“We were almost famous in our 
way,” said Mr. Peed, after an in- 
terchange of experiences. “And 
this was mostly becausé we could 
drive an automobile—not only fix 
it but drive it! The opportunity 
to see a man drive a car in expert 
fashion, which literally millions of 
people can do now, was enough to 
call out the natives in such num- 
bers as to remind one of circus 
day.” 

“Yes,” agreed Captain Ricken- 
backer. “And what do we see 
now? It is only the occasional 
person who cannot drive a motor 
car, or at least make a stab at it. 
What is more, unnumbered thou- 
sands of car owners can make 
minor adjustments that, only a few 
caused 


years ago, would have 

trouble-shooters to take hurried 
trips of hundreds of miles. Or, if 
they can’t, their sons can. Boys 


today can hear a motor and tell the 
make of the car without seeing it. 
Many a home garage is a private 
service station: and there are pub- 
lic stations only a few blocks away 
from almost everybody.” 

* * * 


This situation, so breezily ac- 
cepted as a matter of course, is 
easy enough to grasp when the 
causes are analyzed. 

Advertising got the motor car 
into the buying consciousness of the 
public, finally causing its complete 
acceptance. Volume production, 
made possible by mounting sales, at 
length brought about the near per- 
fection which is to be seen today in 
almost any automobile. Competi- 
tion has resulted in improvements 
and refinements that bring to the 
buyer in any price range an -ex- 
traordinary value for each dollar 
he spends. People know motor 
cars and can drive them. Thus 
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Realtors— America’s Homebuilders 





The Building World’s 


New Executive 







The merger trend is at work in the 
building world. A new executive | 
has come in—the Realtor — who 
controls the bulk of residential 





Detroit Steel 
Products Company 
says: “We feel the 
National Real Es- 
tate Journal is 
thesurestand 
most economical 
way of reaching 
the investment 
builder market 
which, after all, 
controls a majority 
of the homes built 
inth e United 
States.” 


REAL ESTATE 


building today. 

Mass production — modern pro- 
motional, financing and merchan- 
dising methods are his contribu- 
tions. Manufacturers profit from 
large repeat orders when they sell 
Realtors thru the merchandising 
paper of the building world — the 


NATIONAL 


A. B. P. 


JOURNAL 


PorTER-BEDE-LANGTRY CORPORATION 


139 N. Clark St. 


Chicago, III. 
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Who Sells 
the Bulk of the 
Building Material? 


Lumber dealers do. The 
scope of their business is 
increasing yearly. 35 to50% 
of their sales are other than 
lumber. Good credit. 

lis items 
Write for survey listing 


ier: 


Est.1873 CHICAGO aA B.c. 


LAYOUT 


AND IDEA MAN 


Agency, Studio, Mail Order 
and Directing Experience. 


AVAILABLE IN 


CHICAGO 


Address ‘*B,"’ Box 273, P.I. 




















Manufacturers: 


The services of a selling organi- 
zation are available to responsible 
manufacturers who are desirous of 
delegating the responsibility of turn- 
ing their products into money. 

Address ‘‘Q,’’ Box 125, 
Printers’ Ink 
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merchandising, and all within a 
few short years, has revolutionized 
American life. 

“Yes, you are right,” agreed Mr. 
Peed, as the Schoolmaster ventured 
to intrude remarks to this effect. 
“And the same thing will be the 
case in airships. The younger 
generation today is learning the 
science of aviation through making 
model airships that will actually 
fly through the use of rubber 
bands. An aviator friend of mine 
the other day took up one of these 
boys who had never been in the air 
before. He turned over the con- 
trol to him, and the boy guided the 
ship like an experienced flyer. 
Eddie is not overstating the case at 
all. Modern merchandising, in all 
that the word implies, will do for 
the airship what it has done for the 
automobile, and do it in a shorter 
time.” 

x* * * 

So Old Gold came in only sec- 
ond at Harvard! The undergradu- 
ates of Yale and Princeton, as they 
blow cool smoke from coughless 
throats, can pat themselves on the 
back at still another proof that the 
boys at Cambridge are not quite 
conscious of what it is all about. 
This has been proved pretty con- 
clusively on the athletic field for a 
protracted period and now it has 
been demonstrated again in a far 
more important field of life. 

Seriously speaking, the School- 
master feels very much like tossing 
his hat over the housetops and giv- 
ing three hearty cheers for the Old 
Gold manufacturers. Never in his 
memory, and the Schoolmaster 
rather prides himself on his powers 
of recollection, has he seen an ad- 
vertiser with the courage to use 
considerable space to announce that 
he came in second on any kind of 
test, experiment, competition or 
what not. As much as the ciga- 
rette advertisers are to be blamed 
for some of the things they have 
done with and to advertising, from 
one of their body has come a 
breath of clean, wholesome air. 

This ubiquitous assumption on 
the part of advertisers in general 
that their products alone in their 
class are of any value is one of the 
things which causes advertising to 
be taken with not only grains but 
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| for Never before in the history of American 
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terest. Advertisers who a few years ago 
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So sensible—so vigorous—so readable 
—so interesting—so inspiring—so 
easy to read—so impossible to forget. 


A Primer of Promotion 


by 
Howard W. Dickinson 
Price, $1.25. Special Quantity Prices 
on application. The John Day Co., 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











free-lance 


PLAN and COPY WRITER 


15 years’ experience, agen- 
cies and manufacturers. 
. Sales plans; publica- 
tion and mail advertising ; 
catalogs, booklets, special 
articles. . . . Contributor 
» “Printers’ Ink.” 


Address: E, Room 611 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








ADVERTISING MAN 


Experienced in both publication and 
direct-mail advertising. Past 3 years 
Advertising Manager for New York 
manufacturer. Good personality. 
College graduate, married. Valuable 
man for manufacturer or agency 

Salary requirements: $4,000. Ad- 
dress “‘D,’’ Box 275, Printers’ Ink. 

















CHICAGO AD SHOP 


has opening for Superintendent and 
contact man on high class typog- 
raphy, most be able to specify type 
for monotype and hand set. State 
experience and salary expected. 
Union Shop. Address “V,” Box 128, 
P. I., 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


This book by Edward Mott Woolley 
gives his intimate experiences as free- 
lance advertising writer. Small jobs to 
thousand-dollar fees pioneering original 
copy. Gives name and prices. Explor- 
ing undiscovered advertising material. 
Putting story lure in booklets. House- 
organ writing. How he found his oppor- 
tunities. $1.50 postpaid. E. M. Woolley 
Associates, Passaic, 
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sometimes spoonfuls of salt by 
wise buyers who know something 
about spending their money. It is 
this assumption which has led on 
and on until we have reached the 
deluge of superlatives which mean 
so little because they say so much. 

The Schoolmaster does not ex- 
pect to see the day when some ad- 
vertiser will announce that he came 
in last on any test, but if that day 
ever comes, he predicts an incipient 
stampede of customers to stores 
handling the product of the man 
who dares to advertise that he was 
last. 

Those outside the advertising 
business cannot realize the courage 
that it takes to advertise yourself 
as second best nor will they under- 
stand that something almost revo- 
lutionary has happened to adver- 
tising. 

The Schoolmaster sincerely hopes 
that the Old Gold advertisement is 
but the forerunner of other copy 
which will denote a definite swing 
of the pendulum away from the 
excesses to which advertisers have 
been tempted lately. In almost any 
game, outside the field of merchan- 
dising, the best two out of three is 
considered a pretty good record. 
Two firsts and a second is some- 
thing any advertiser has a right to 
be proud of. More power to Old 
Gold for realizing that a second 
sometimes makes just as good copy 


as an everlasting emphasis on 
firsts. 
a at. 
Should the Schoolmaster drop 


the adjective “Little’ from in 
front of his title at the head of 
this department of Printers’ INK? 
Or should he not? The question 
would never have been raised, in 
all likelihood, if the following let- 
ter had not been received from a 
member of the Class who is so- 
journing in a little village in 
Oregon: 

“Having been forced to stay in 
the sticks for the last six months, 
I’ve had lots of time to be critical. 

“You've been ‘little’ for fifteen 
or sixteen years that I know of. 
Isn’t it about time you ‘growed 
up’? 

“Or perhaps you have a good 
reason that has answered others 
who have suggested that the ‘little’ 
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is questionable after all these 
years,” 
* * * 

The Classroom, in the opinion of 
the Schoolmaster, has become a 
place for the meeting of minds. 
Here ideas are presented, plans are 
put forth and foibles are dissected. 
The Schoolmaster prides himself 
on being one of the Class, meeting 
members on equal terms. He re- 
calls (rather emotionally) that the 
great Napoleon is still affection- 
ately termed the “little corporal.” 
He seems to prefer not to sit on the 
rostrum but to ‘mingle with his 
fellows. Rather anxiously he 
awaits word from other Class 
members. Is it their pleasure that 
he cease to be the “Little” School- 
master? 

* * * 

Our Oregon friend writes enter- 
tainingly of business as it is con- 
ducted in his neck of the woods: 

“T’ve been tempted to write about 
my experiences in this community, 
as an Eastern advertising man 
thrown into the midst of rural 
Oregon. Some darned queer things 
happen in a community like this 
and I am willing to bet a swell 
suit of clothes that not one man in 
a thousand has an accurate idea of 
how small towns operate. There’s 
a drug store here that’s the queer- 
est thing you ever saw. And 
can prove it’s a drug store because 
it sells radios. 

“The town’s doctor is half owner 
—and doc’s office is in one corner 
of the store. When he wants to 
know your weight you step on the 
scales and he puts a penny in the 
slot. Doc, who is about sixty-five, 
seldom writes a prescription. He 
gives you Lilly cold tablets and 
tells you frankly what they are. 
Or he gives you aspirin or a patent 
medicine and makes no _ bones 
about it.” ... 

The Class will note that the 
good doctor is affectionately re- 
ferred to as “Doc.” 





Appoints Guenther-Bradford 


Agency 
The Elms, Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
hotel, has placed _ its ww! account 
with Guenther-Bradford & Company, 
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SEEKING CHANGE 
Seasoned Sales Executive 


Successful Salesman . . . Sales Manager 
of large force and trained executive seeks 
broader field. 


1. Sales Manager where increased busi- 
ness is imperative. 


2. Salesman where large deals are in- 


. volved. 


Unusual perspective on sales promotion, 
advertising and training salesmen. At 37 
young enou to have adaptability and 
enthusiasm, yet experienced enough to 
have good judgment. Record of definite 
accomplishment and happy faculty of get- 
ting results. 


Address “J,” Box 278, Printers’ Ink. 





Your Man? 


A craftsman in the preparation 
of letters, leaflets, folders, 
booklets, illustrated catalogs, 
business paper advertisements 
—copy, layout, typography, 
printing. Seven years with two 
large organizations, whose 
sales increased consistently. 
Has functioned as Advertising 
Manager. His logic and adver- 
tising ability will prove a 
potent force in moving your 
product. University man, 30; 
married. ‘‘U,’’ Box 127, P. I. 











Chicago advertising ency. Newspa- 


pers and magazines will be used. 


Available 


PRODUCTION MAN 
and ART DIRECTOR 


A man who truly combines all 
of the qualifications of the two. 

A production man who knows 
how and where to buy printing 
and engraving and can work 
under pressure to schedule. 

An art director who interprets 
se ideas through expressive 
layouts and colorful visuals; who 
knows the trends in illustration 
and the sources of supply. 

A valuable man to a New York 
agency or large advertiser. 








“X,"’ Box 270, Printers’ Ink. 
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SECRETARY 
who can write business 
getting letters 
and create sales promotion 
matter for an outstanding 
export journal; also handle 
regular secretarial duties for 

the publisher. 
State your fitness for this 
position, your age, experi- 
ence and salary required. 
Address “O,” Box 124, 
Printers’ INK. 











S. S. AQUITANIA 


Sailing from New York July 31. 
Personally escorted 39 day tour of 8 





Eurepean countries, including England, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France. | 
$575.00—10% with booking—balance prior 
to July 1. Complete itinerary upon request. 
JANE TRYON 


ke Times Building 





New York | 


ASSOCIATE WANTED 


The only and official organ of a strong 
retail group having a buying power of 
millions of dollars desires an associate who 
can invest a few thousand dollars. This 
monthly publication is eagerly accepted 
in its field and received over a thousand 
subscriptions during its first six months. 
Address ‘“‘A,’’ Box 272, Printers’ Ink 





UNUSUAL 


DIRECT MAIL 
OPPORTUNITY 


for aggressive contact man with own 
accounts. Complete co-operation. New 
York organization. Write fully in con- 
fidence to ‘‘Z,”"” Box 271, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advanced by Corning Glass 
Works 


G. B. Hollister, vice-president and 
director of sales of the Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, N. Y., has been made 
vice- -president and a member of the 
executive committee. 

W. H. Curtiss, assistant to the presi- 
dent, has become vice-president. 

J. L. Peden, who has been assistant 
director of sales, has been appointed 
director of sales, 


Form Blabon-Sandura Selling 
Agency 

The George W. Blabon Company, 
manufacturer of linoleum, and the San- 
dura Company, Inc., manufacturer of 
rugs and felt-base products, both of 
Philadelphia, have formed a_ sellin 
agency at that city for the products o 
both companies. The selling company 
will operate under the name of the 
Blabon-Sandura Company, Inc. 


J. W. Flint with Freeze- 
Vogel-Crawford 


J. Wyman Flint, formerly president of 
the Flint Paper Co., Milwaukee, has 
joined the staff of the Freeze- Vogel- Craw- 
ford, Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency. 
He will represent this agency in a sales 
and contact capacity. 


Browning Arms Company 
Starts Campaign 


The Browning Arms Company, Ogden, 
Utah, has started an advertising cam- 
paign using outdoor and hunting maga 
zines. This c ampaign is being yy 
by the Salt Lake City office of the L. 
Gillham Company, Inc., bat Se 
agency. 


J. F. Casey with Paris, IIl., 
“Beacon-News” 


Jack F. Casey has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Paris, Ill., Beacon 
News. He has been on the advertising 
staff of the Des Moines, Iéwa, Register 
and Tribune-Capital. 





“GIBBONS 
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Multigraph Ribbons Re inked 


Ouse 


Ww. Scott Ingram, Inc. 


7 Murray St, 


process costs only $6.00 a dozen. Tryit. A 
trial order will convince you that it is the best 


Re-Inking you can buy 


, New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Who Wants More Business?—We know 
the business-paper field. We can produce 
for an established paper or group seeking 
increased advertising in eastern territory. 
Box 360, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 


WRITE PARTICULARS TO 
Box 328, Printers’ Ink 


CAPITAL WANTED 


New publishing enterprise, an improvement 
on proved successful plan, requires $100,000 
capital. Principals only. Box 363, P. I. 


For Sale—outright—Pacific Coast adver- 
tising agency of good standing and 
record. Annual revenue around thirty 
thousand. Present owner will remain any 
term desired by purchaser. Substantial 
cash payment necessary. Box 331, P. I. 


A Good Publication 


wanted by successful Publishers’ Repre- 
sentative, Eastern Territory. Headquar- 
ters, Graybar Building, New York. At 
present time representing a leading class 
publication and will represent only one 
additional trade paper or mail order 
magazine. Give details in confidence. 
Box 329, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency For Sale— 
Wonderful opening in live Western city 
of 60,000. Est. over 20 years. Mostly local 
service, and Multigraph Letter Shop. 
Only agency of kind in big territory. 
Founded by present owner who now has 
personal reasons for selling, Price, $5,000 
with at least $4,000 cash down. No 
trades. Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 


SAVE MONEY 


on your printing, Get our prices. Complete 
campaigns handled. Ideas created. Copy 
written for folders, booklets, letters, etc., 
15 years’ experience. Submit your prob- 
lems for FREE analysis. Answer this 
advertisement on your letter-head, and we 
will send you FREE 100 business cards 
with your name done in “tinto raphy.” 
CORRECT PRINTING COM Y 
Center and Grand Sts., New York City 


FOR SALE—Advertising business. Com- 
plete set of printing and lithographing 
plates for syndicated advertising service 
suitable for Real Estate, Building and 
Loan Associations, Banks, Builders, Lumr 
ber concerns. Includes window posters, 
booklets, newspaper mats, stickers, etc. 
Present owner will sacrifice because of 
other interests. Excellent opportunity for 
young advertising man to develop profitable 
business with only nominal investment. 
Material can be sold by mail or through 
salesmen. Box 351, P. I., Chicago Office. 





























TRADE PAPER, established over 
ten years, for sale, because of 
owner’s other interests. Address 
Box 344, Printers’ Ink. 


High Grade Monthly Publication or 
House Organ Wanted—by well equipped 
Printing Plant in central New York. 
25 to 100 thousand edition, in 2 or 3 
colors—requiring exceptional typography 
and presswork. Can handle art work, 
layout and engravings if advisable. Box 
336, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Sales Manager who is thor- 
oughly experienced in selling premiums. 
Only high-grade men who tate proven 


their ability to build business need apply. 
North Ridge Brush Company, Freeport, Ill. 


Wanted—Copy writer and layout man 
who can create and SELL Direct Mail 
campaigns; by progressive, well — 
— concern located in central New 
ork State. Box 335, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 
Young man to assist in designing win- 
dow and counter displays. State pre- 
vious experience and salary desired. Box 
352, Printers’ Ink 


Solicitor—Permanent position with pub- 
pe vat | representatives for young man 

rienced in selling list of newspapers 
in New York territory. Write, giving full 
particulars regarding experience, salary, 
etc. Box 356, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—young man interested in 
newspaper work, lifetime opportunity 
with national organization, must be ex- 
pert stenographer and typist and not 
averse to figure analyzation. Some travel 
with general management executive, New 
York headquarters. Accompany first 
letter with photograph and briefly state 
education, experience, nationality, re- 
ligion, salary. Box 334, Printers’ Ink. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AN 
UNUSUAL YOUNG MAN 

A business paper published by a House 
with an international reputation, with an 
AA No. 1 financial rating, is in the mar- 
ket for a young man who can head up a 
copy and service department. The pur- 
pose of this department will be to study 
the problems of a particular manufacturer 
or industry—make a survey that will get 
the attention of sales managers and the 
board of directors—and then write copy 
suited to the demands of the moment. 
This is no stunt job. The man we select 
will have a permanent place in a fast- 
growing organization and a future full of 
promise. If you are anxious to build with 
an unusually strong and stable organiza- 
tion, write confidentially your qualifica- 
tions to Box 369 Printers’ Ink. Applica- 
tions will be returned if, so desired. 
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WANTED—ASSISTANT TO ADVER- 
TISING MANAGER—man or woman. 
Must have had sales exp@rience, contact 
with national or local advertisers. Salary. 
National weekly. Box 337, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE FOR 
Secy’s.—Stenos.—Bkprs.—Billers Checkers 
MIDTOWN PLACEMENT SERVICE 
507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MURRAY HILL 10347 


COPY WRITER : 
Splendid opportunity in Pittsburgh dis- 
t ict for seasoned copy man thoroughly 
familiar with steel industry. Full de- 
tails of your experience will be held con- 
fidential. Box 327, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED AGENCY MEN, sce 
Walter A. Lowen, formerly with Calkins 
& Holden and other agencies, for a new 
or better position. Since 1920, serving New 
York’s finest agencies, we function as “A 
Clearing House for Adv. Workers.”’ Per- 
senal, confidential interviews. 9-2. Voc?- 


tional Bureau, 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. G 














An interesting and profitable (commis- 
sion) connection available two or three 
experienced men capable presenting to 
sales-piomotion and advertising managers 
national companies, a distinctive 1929 
prestige and sales opportunity which in 
effect comprises a definitely new national 
merchandising medium. Box 354, P. I. 





DIRECT MAIL—OCREATIVE ABILITY } 


—UNUSUAL OPENING. We have room 
now for a young man with experience 
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enough to be ready for his lifetime oppor- | 


tunity. He must be versatile, able to 
visualize designs and layouts for art de- 
partment, able to plan, write and service 
direct mail. If he is good, he will spon 
become a principal in a most successful 
direct-mail organization. Location, New 
York. Make your letter a sample of 
your copy; indicate your ability with re- 
cent examples of your work; enclose a 
snapshot = ot and tell us your starting 
salary figure. Every letter will be care- 
fully read and samples returned. Every- 
one in our Company knows of this ad. 
Box 338, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SLOGANS—the slogan-makers’ textbook: 
hundreds of slogans indexed and ana- 
lyzed. $1 the copy, postpaid. “Study the 
$ecret of Slogans that $ell.” Slogans 
1654A James St., St. Paul, Minn. 


EDWARD F. CONDON JR. & CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specialists in Advertising Agency Work 
Audits—Systems—Income Tax 
100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago Cent. 4418 


SUB-LET | 
FOR PUBLISHER 


Front Offices, size 44.2” x 44.2”, ad- 
joining elevators. Light three sides from 
12 windows Comonletely furvished for 
publisher; March 1st possession. New 
building at 386 Fourth Avenue (cor. 
27th St.) 














SPEAR & CO., INC 
225 Fifth Avenue 


Ashland 4200 








- position. 
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$50.00 FOR A NAME 


for a line of cartoned bed-pillows (feather). 
Offer made by a concern manufacturing 
quality bedding for 30 years. Not a typi- 
cal prize contest; if we adopt one of names 
you submit we pay you $50.00 for it. 
Should two or more sons submit the 
name adopted each will receive the amount 
offered. Opportunity ends March 11th. For 
further information write Box 373, P. I. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Manager—or advertising 
Solicitor thoroughly experienced West- 
ern Territory wants connection. Real 
producer, can build lineage, get results. 
Address Box 366, Printers’ Ink. 


For an Advertiser—Young man 25, with 
five years’ advertising and sales promo- 
tion experience with direct-by mail or- 
ganizations. Visualizer, layout, copy and 
production. Box 347, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Production Manager or 
Assistant — Six years’ experience 4-A 
agency. Knowledge of .engraving, typog- 
graphy, lithographing, printing, paper 
estimating. Box 370, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man 20—believes he will make a 
good advertising man desires beginner’s 
. Has studied for past 3 years 
at N. Y. U. Stenography and typewrit- 
ing. Salary secondary. Box 349, P.- I. 


Production Man—German, 25, Amer. adv. 
agency exp. here and Europe, English, Ger- 
man shorthand, proficient German, French, 
3 Scandinavian languages. German-Danish 
copy writer. Bestreferences, Box 330, P. I. 


Creative Artist—quick, modern, good 
figu:e work, good lettering, air brush 
photo retouching. Reference from the 
employers of Nationally known advertis- 
ing artists. Salary $75.00 per week. 
Box 333, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Woman — Experienced in 
general campaigns, layouts, copy, contacts 
and general advertising procedure. De- 
partment store and agency experience— 
five years’ executive experience supervis- 
ing employees. Box 359, Printers’ Ink. 


_ Assistant to Production Manager 
Young man, experienced typographer, 8 
years in printing dept. of American Type 
Founders Co., desires position with an 
agency. Acquainted with engraving and 
reproductive processes. Box 365, P. I. 


Mr. Publisher — Young publication ex- 
ecutive, 9 years’ broad experience—adver- 
tising, promotion, production. Intelligent, 
dependable, quickly adaptable. Married. 
Voluntarily available. Could relieve busy 
publisher of much detail. East only. 
Box 342, Printers’ Ink. 


Copy - Layout - Idea 
Plan Man 


Fifteen years’ experience national, mail 
order, direct mail and merchandising. 
Capable and_ efficient, virile copy and 
originality. Now executive with middle 
West agency but desire other connection. 
Will locate anywhere gonnection is agree- 
able and real work will be rewarded. Sal- 
ary $7,800. Fine record and references. 
Box 355, Printers’ Ink. 
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Advertising Manager’s Assistant 
Three years secretary to present em- 
ployer, advertising manager national 
business magazine. She has had inten- 
sive training in sales correspondence, 
production; produces house organ, news 
editorials, etc. Box 357, Printers’ Ink. 
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COPY !—LAYOUT!—PRODUCTION! 

Young man, 24, with an exceptional ex- 
perience in advertising desires a position 
with a progressive company. Writes 
selling copy, makes distinctive layouts 
and knows production thoroughly. Box 
348, Printers’ Ink. 





LAYOUT ARTIST 
With marked ability for lettering, layout, 
typographic and finished design, available. 
Working knowledge of printing, engrav- 
ing, paper and follow-up. The right con- 
nection is of primary importance. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Box 361,P. I. 
RADIO 
Salesman now affiliated with leading 
broadcasting system desires connection 
with New York advertising agency. Thor- 
ough knowledge of radio. Capable of ser- 
vicing old accounts and contacting new 
business. Salary $5,200. Box 372, P. I. 


Advertising Solicitor—Age 27, college. 
Six years sales promotion, jobber, dealer 
ind consumer selling experience with na- 
tional concern. Nine months space sell- 
ing. Good average salesman with ana- 
lyzing and planning ability. Wants 
Eastern territory. Salary $3600. Box 
143, Printers’ Ink. 


' ADVERTISING MAN 

5, with keen sales sense. 10 years’ expe- 
rience with national concerns. Good copy 
writer, direct-mail sales experience. Prac- 
tical merchandising ideas. Exceptional 
knowledge of all the technical features of 
complete campaigns, layouts and general 
production. Box 345, Printers’ Ink. 


A YOUNG WOMAN with seven years’ 
semi-executive experience in circulation 
work and as assistant to the treasurer on 
1 leading professional magazine is avail- 
able as the result of a merger. Highest 
references will be given by her present 
employer. Address HM, Room 406, 
383 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
EXEOUSIVE—U nsatisfactorily employed 
lesires change. Well educated along tech- 
nical lines. Eighteen years’ experience in 
two positions comprehending advertising 
and domestic and foreign distribution of 
technical products and supervision of 
nanufacturing, credits, advertising, sales 
and price and cost accounting. Box 174, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


OUTSTANDING COPY WRITER 
AND VISUALIZER HOLDING HIS 
OWN WITH COUNTRY’S BEST 
Creator well-known NATIONAL—MAIL 
(ORDER—DIRECT MAIL campaigns rec- 
gnized unusually good advertising; inter- 




















esting story awaits concern requiring high- 


st type ability; N. Y. leading 4A agency 
experience; go anywhere. Box 346, P. I. 


THIS COPY AND 
CONTACT MAN 


Can solicit and build up accounts and dis- 

uss marketing problems intelligently with 
clients, Successful experience in han- 

ling power plant, automotive and building 
equipment accounts with 4A agencies. 
Pre-agency experience as engineer and 
salesman. Now under contract with man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler of general mer- 
chandise but prefers agency work. Avail- 
able on reasonable notice. Age 38. Mar- 
ried. Salary $15,000 or drawing account 
and commission. Box 341, Printers’ Ink. 











ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Capable executive with broad, diversified 
experience in advertising and sales- -promo- 
tion desires connection reputable concern 
as advertising, sales-promotion manager 
or assistant to busy sales executive. Fully 
qualified every respect. Excellent record. 
Box 353, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY MAN—now employed in Agency, 
desires change where Reo opportunity 
is offered. College graduate. Three years 
in Commercial Research Department of 
large publishing company; five years in 
Agency writing copy for national accounts, 
sales promotion literature, direct mail 
campaigns, etc. Present employer knows 
of this advertisement. Box 362, P. I. 


SALESMAN: SALES EXECUTIVE 
Age 33. Connected a number of years 
with house of National Prominence, ex- 
perienced as Salesman and Supervisor 
of Salesmen. Familiar with Retail, 
Wholesale and Chain Drug Trade, over 
Central and Eastern parts of United 
States. Is open to position where ex- 
perience outlined can be put to best use 
and remuneration. Box 367, P. I 


SUCCESSFUL ADV. SALESMAN 


My 8-year record on a leading trade-paper 
should interest publishers looking for a 
dependable young man with proven abil- 
ity to develop new business and increase 
volume from old accounts. Can write 
good copy as well as sell space. Now em- 
tm ao and making good money, but want 
bigger opportunity. Box 339, I. 


AN ADVERTISING AGENCY— 


I’m in the market for a permanent 
position. Some day I want to write copy. 

I am an American. Christian. Single. 
College graduate. 27 years old. 

Business experience: A few months 
writing copy for a newspaper. Iysurance 
investigations. Six months accouffting in 
a railroad office. Over three years in elec- 
trical retailing and contracting. One year 
of this time was in charge of electric re- 
(rigeration sales and service. Present work 
includes selling and advertising manage- 
ment. Box 350 Printers’ Ink. 


A COMPETENT ASSISTANT FOR 
AN ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Man with twelve years’ experience in 
planning, writing and production with 
newspapers for retail field; engineering 
magazines for industrial field; agencies 
for general field; also store, sales and 
some executive training. Clear thinker, 
versatile writer familiar with layout, il- 
lustration, engravings, printing and the 
other phases of advertising. I earnestly 
desire to be of greater service than my 
agency position allows and seek a_con- 
nection where can learn as well as 
ss where there is plenty of work and 
oom, orderly place in which to do it. 
Cultured Christian; married ; studying 
general b nt with the 

A. H. L. o’ nights. Box 332, P. I. 
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n the Oil Industry 
there must be... 


-Way Thinking 


The three phases of the Oil Industry— 
production, refining and marketing— 
are so inextricably interconnected a 
no man can safely be entrusted with 
high responsibilities in any single 
branch unless he keeps himself unceas- 
ingly informed as to the new develop- 
ments in all three branches. He must 
read along three lines just as he must 
think along three lines. 

















The fundamental reason why National 
Petroleum News reaches buying author- 
Edited from ity in the Oil Industry is because it 
TULSA, OKLA. gives the executive, editorially, the up- 
bas ga to-the-minute grasp of ai/ phases of 
sb Wak rive the Oil Industry on which to base 





NEW YORK sound decisions. Because he cannot 
342 Madison Ave. afford to restrict himself to one-phase 
HOUSTON, TEX. thinking he reads the three-phase 

West Building 


National Petroleum News faithfull 
Published from 20d Consistently and thereby lifts him- 
c self and his income above the limita- 
LEVELAND - ns Sah 
1213 W. Third St. tions of narrow specialization. 


. NATIONAL 





Human Interest Insures Reader-Interest 





Pubes the yéar 
1928, the Chicago 
Tribune carried 82% 
more national display 











advertising than the 
next Chicago news- 
paper carried and 
135% more than the 
third. 

Chicage Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPE 




















